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1938-1939 


1938 has been an eventful year with a vengeance. Look 
where you will, this has been a year of struggle—Spain, 
China, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Munich, Poland, 
Hungary, Germany, Palestine. ‘“ Wars and rumours 
of wars—but the end is not yet.” 


There will be struggles, too, in 1939—struggles at 
home. Struggles over taxation and decreasing incomes. 
And in many homes struggles for the bare necessities 


of life. 


It will be a hard year indeed for those whom we help, 
and there are more who look to us now than hitherto. 
Moreover, they are closer to us than either Spanish, 
Czech or Jewish refugees. We have often pleaded their 
cause to Spectator readers, nor have we pleaded in 
vain. Think, therefore, of them now and send a 
New Year's gift. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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The January, 1939, Number contains a Special Colonial Survey 


FOREWORD by the Rt. Hon. MALCOLM MACDONALD, 


M.P., 


Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs and Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


“Tam convinced that both for the general reader 
and attractive Colonial Survey, 
prove 


and for the student and specialist. an up-to-date, condensed 
such as is presented in this special issue of ‘THE CROWN COLONIST, 
invaluable, 


should 





Lresent Situation and Prospects in the British Dependencies Overseas 


A series of Articles specially contributed by 
in the Colonies, Protectorates, 


Way Now Open to New Development in Kenya 
A young country atready equipped with modern services but 
needing a broader economic basis. 
SIR ROBERT BROOKE-POPHAM, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of kenya. 


A Programme of Modernisation in Uganda 
Consolidated tnancial position enables Protectorate to face a 
period of low prices for cotton and coffee. 

By MAX NUROCK, O.B.E., 

Acting Deputy Chief Secretary ier Uganda. 


Confidence in the Prospects of: Tanganyika Territory 
Maintenance of agricultural and mineral production and measures 
to conserve and develop natural resources. 

By SIR MARK 4, YOUNG, K.C.M.G.,, 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Tanganyika Territory. 


New Developments in Northern Rhodesia 
As well as being in a state of economic transition, the nev 
torate’s political future is under consideration and the countr 
may be more closely linked with neighbouring territories. 
From a Correspondent, 


Nyasaland and its Need of Help in Development 
A fertile Protectorate with an advanced native population 
dependent largely on its export crops.. 
By SIR HAKOLD B. KITTERMASTER, k.C.M.G., K.B.E., 


Governor ond Commander-in-Chief of Nyasaland, 


Extending the Range of Zanzibar Production 
Attention is bein devoted to the possibilities of cash crops 
addi tional to cloves and copra. 
By J, HATHORN HALL, C.M.6,, D.S.O., M.C 
British Resident, Zanzibar. 


A Hundred Years of British Rule over Aden 
Attention is now being devoted to agricultural, water, and roud 
+ cis tence in the Protectorate. 

By SIR BERNARD REILLY, K.C.M.G., C.LE., O.B.E., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Aden, 


Three Main Problems of British Somaliland 
Hlow a country which is lacking in agricultural and minerwel 
resources is developing its principal asset. 
By H. W. CLAXTON, O.B.E., 


Treasurer and Chief of Customs, Somaliland Protectorate. 


Economic and Cultural Trends in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Country in a sound position. Improving quality of exports wid 
progressive socla organisation. 

By SIR STEWART SYMES, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., D.S.O., 
Covernor-General of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


Sound and Healthy Condition of Nigeria 
“\ country of peasant farmers who are being shown how io 
adapt themselves to the modern world. 
By SIR BERNARD H, BOURDILLON, 6.C.M.G., K.B.E., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Nigeria. 


Clues to the Future of the Gold Coast Colony 
ftecovering from the cocoa dispute setback, the Colony is going 
ahead with social and economic development. 

By SIR ARNOLD HODSON, KA.M.G.. 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast, 


Sierra Leone as I See It: The Governor's Survey 
The development of mining has brought big changes in a couitr 
of peasant cultivators. 

By SIR DOUGLAS JARDINE, K.C.M.G., O.B.E., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Sierra Leone. 


Progressive Activities in the Gambia Colony 
Air services—development of cattle industry—improved health 
and social conditions. 
By SIR THOMAS SOUTHORN, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., 


Governor and Commander- in-Chief of the Gambia. 


Progressive Policy of Production in Jamaica 
Tendency towards a better balance of agricultural economy. 
Social reconstruction has proceeded apace. 

By A. C. BARNES, C.M.C., B.Se., F.I.C., 
late Director of Agric lense in Jamaica, 

Great Change in the Economy of Trinidad 
New export crops, mereased production of foodstuffs for local 
tion and £3,060,000 works programme 

Specially Contributed, 
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Intensive Cultivation of Cash Crops in Barbados 
e perplexing problems of an over-populated Island and | one 
fresh endeavours to find solutions. 
By E. J. WADDINGTON, C.M.G., O.B.E., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Barbados, 
Fortitude of the Windward Islands Colonies 
remunerative markets needed for produce, of Isliunds 
dependent on agricultural pursuits. 
By SIR HENRY POPHAM, K.C.M.G., M.B.E., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Windward Islands, 











vovernors and other leading authorities 
Mandated ‘lerritories, ete. 





Advances and Setbacks in the Leeward Islands 
Development in peasant production. lmprovement of local and 
inter-Island communications. 

By SIR GORDON LETHEM, K.C.M.G., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Leeward Islands. 


Bright Hopes for Prosperity in the Bahamas 
Development of the tourist trade and measures to assist the 
sponge and the agricultural industries. 

By SIR CHARLES DUNDAS, K.C.M.G., O.B.E., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Bahamas. 


Production and Potentialities of British Guiana 
The decline in sugar emphasises the need for a widening of the 
basis of productive industry. 

Specially Contributed. 


New Phase in the Progress of British Honduras 
With the construction of new roads giving access to markets, 
scope for agriculture will be extended. 

Specially Contributed, 


Extension of the Social Services in Sarawak 
Attention to agricultural, education and health services, and an 
experiment in administration, 

By E, PARNELL, 


Chief Secretary of Sarawak. 


Malaya Profiting from Lessons of the Depression 
Secondary industries are being developed and the basis of 
agriculture is being broadened, 

By SIR SHENTON THOMAS, G.C.M.C., 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Straits Settlements and 
High Commissioner, Malay States. 


The Role of Hong Kong in the Pacific 
Despite the embarrassments of the Sino-Japanese conflict, the 
British Colony in the Far East is making progress. 

By SIR GEOFFRY NORTHCOTE, K.C.M.G., 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Hong Kong. 


Development of New Industries in North Borneo 
Staple exports of the State are being supplemented and social 
services expanded as finances permit. 

By CHARLES R,. SMITH, 


Governor of North Borneo, 


Consolidation of Communal Prosperity in Seychelles 
Features of a programme which is designed to place the Colony 
on a broader economic basis. 

By SIR ARTHUR GRIMBLE, K.C.M.G., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Seychelles. 


tilising the Many Natural Advantages of Ceylon 

An Island of rich and varied resources where agriculture is being 
fostered and manufacturing industry is making rapid &trides. 

Specially Contributed. 


Progress of Palestine under the British Mandate 
Doubled population, rapid extension of transport facilities and 
public utilities, and the development of industries. 
Specially Contributed, 


Promising Prospects for the Maltese Islands 
A satisfactory ——_ ym in productivity, developing tourist 
raffic, and new expenditure, 
By SIR CHARLES BONHAM-CARTER, K.C.B., €.M.G6., D.S.O., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Malta. 


Cyprus Sheds Conservatism and Makes Rapid Progress 
Improved methods of cultivation and a_ higher standard in 
production win new markets. 

By SIR RICHMOND PALMER, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Cyprus. 


Unique Situation and Future Well-being of Gibraltar 

While naval and milttary interests are paramount on The 

Rock,’ attention has also been devoted to civil development. 

By GENERAL SIR CHARLES HARINGTON, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O., 
Late Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar. 


Fijian Progress and Influence in Western Pacific 
A prosperous and tertile Colony with a contented population anc 
hopeful prospects, 
By SIR HARRY C, LUKE, K.B., €.M.G., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Fiji and High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific. 


Bermuda’s Dependence on the Tourist Trade 
Beautiful islands which provide modern facilities for visitors 
whilst preserving old-world charm. 

By GENERAL SIR REGINALD HILDYARD, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Bermuda. 

How Prosperity can be Restored to St. Helena 
A. three-fold) pohey of agricultural development, supplemented 
by the sustained efforts of the Islanders. 

By HENRY G. PILLING, C€.M.G., 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief of St. Helena, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


MID much that is obscure in the present relationship 
between France and Italy one fact stands out crystal- 
clear, that all the trouble is of Italy’s making. At every 
point she has been at pains to put herself in the wrong, 
though questions of right and wrong give no great concern 
to a Government whose faith is in aeroplanes and guns. 
The original carefully-staged demands for Tunisia, Corsica 
and Djibuti were intolerable, and so is the technique whereby 
Italy, having seized Abyssinia by an international crime, 
now claims Djibuti, which is in French Somaliland, as a 
matter of justice as outlet for Italian trade from Abyssinia. 
And on a par with the rest is the Italian denunciation of the 
Laval agreement of 1935, whereby ['rance fulfilled the 
pledges given in 1915, followed by the demand that discussion 
of the execution of those pledges shall begin de novo. So 
far as Tunisia and Djibuti are concerned, the Italian demands 
are up to the present confined to Press clamour, which in 
regard to Tunisia is beginning slightly to abate. France 
has made it perfectly clear that she will not cede an inch 
of the soil she holds, and there is no reason in justice or 
expediency why she should. Italy is pretty clearly employing 
the blackmail method of putting forward a number of 
simultaneous demands in the hope that one may be conceded 
as the price of the withdrawal of the rest. It is of the utmost 
importance that when Mr. Chamberlain visits Rome he 
should be as adamant as M. Daladier himself regarding 
Italy’s territorial claims. 
* * * * 

Japan’s Peace Terms 


The only ground for attaching importance to “ Japan’s 
Peace Terms for China,” as outlined by Prince Konoe 
last Thursday, is the suggestion that the visit of Mr. Wang 
Ching-wei, Chairman of the Chinese Political Council, to 
Hong-kong has as its object the opening of peace pourparlers ; 
and for that suggestion there is no authority of any value. 


The proposals themselves are framed in language which 
argues an almost pathetic belief in the credulity of the Chinese 
to whom they are addressed. They include stipulations that 
China shall recognise the Japanese annexation of Manchukuo ; 
adhere to the Anti-Comintern Pact; agree to the stationing 
of Japanese troops at any point in China shat Japan may 
specify, and to the designation of Inner Mongolia “as a 
special anti-Communist [alias Japanese] area”; and to 
freedom of residence and trade for Japanese throughout 
China and the Japanese development of China’s natural 
resources. This means in effect the establishment of complete 
Japanese hegemony over China as the result of an 18-months’ 
campaign which has given Japan effective control over a 
number of strategic centres and precarious control over her 
lines of communications. Despite China’s immense losses 
there is little likelihood that she will even consider such 
terms. She is encouraged by the credits forthcoming from 
the United States and Great Britain, while Japan’s economy, 
as an article on a later page of this issue shows, is being 
severely strained. 
* * x * 
The Italians in Spain 


In General Franco’s Christmas offensive on the Catalonian 
front the spear-head is said to have been a special corps of 
four Italian or Italianised divisions under an Italian officer ; 
and the very outstanding part played throughout by Italian 
soldiers and airmen is not disguised but trumpeted by the 
Italian Press. At a time when Government Spain has dis- 
missed all its foreign troops, and the Non-Intervention 
Committee’s proposals involve similar action by General 
Franco, he is in fact making more use of foreign, .e., Italian, 
troops than he had done for a long while. Presumably the 
object of his backer, Signor Mussolini, has been to harvest as 
much hay as he can while the sun shines—that is, before 
Mr. Chamberlain comes to discuss the question at Rome. 
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The larger the gains that General Franco can register in the 
interval, the more impressive will be-the fatts accomplis 
. with which the Italian Dictator can confront the British 
Prime Minister. The trick, like so many that have preceded 
it, is a very transparent one; but since those were suffered 
to succeed, why should not this? Meanwhile, at the 
time of writing, the Republican forces, though driven out 
of their original positions, are fighting doggedly and selling 
the ground at a high price. It still looks as if the Italians 
could not win by fighting only, and the vital issues will be 
those of blockade and famine. Here nearly everything 
must turn eventually on the attitude of the British 
Government. 
* *« * * 
The Results of Lima 


The deprecations of Pan-Americanism, as it emerged at 
Lima, which are appearing in the Press of Italy and Germany 
have little substance. The totalitarian Stat2s have gained 
nothing. That at least is clear, however much the actual 
results may have fallen below the expectations of even expert 
observers. Lima has carried farther the policy of the “ good 
neighbour ” and the task of co-operation initiated at Buenos 
Ayres in 1936. The solidarity of the Americas has been 
affirmed ; racial and religious bigotry, and political activity 
on the part of aliens, have been condemned ; liberal trade 
policies have been agreed on; and the American States are 
now pledged to the principle of mutual defence “ against all 
foreign intervention or activity” that may threaten them. 
Those are achievements which form a solid basis on which to 
build. Above all there should now be closer economic 
co-operation to counteract the ascendancy of the totalitarian 
States in some of the Latin-American markets. Decisions at 
Lima have been unanimous and the declarations issued are 
of the highest importance. In particular the “ declaration of 
American principles ” is an apt restatement of democratic 
fundamentals. The republics of the south are obviously willing 
to co-operate with the United States in keeping the dictator 
countries out of the Western hemisphere, and that was the 
clearest and most fundamental issue before the conference. 

x * * x 
Lord Halifax and Geneva 


It is to be hoped that Lord Halifax’s intention to attend 
the League of Nations Council meeting at Geneva after his 
visit to Rome will be carried out. The last Assembly, and the 
Council meetings which synchronised with it, were held 
under the shadow of the September crisis and the British 
delegation was represented only by reserves. The Foreign 
Secretary has not been at Geneva since May, and he is 
acting wisely in deciding to attend the coming Council 
meeting himself. There is nothing on the actual agenda that 
imperatively demands his attention, but the Foreign Ministers 
of Russia, France, Belgium and Sweden, and perhaps one or 
two others, are likely to be present, and the opportunity for 
informal conversations with them at the present juncture is 
of obvious value. The League, with its present depleted 
membership, is admittedly not today a major force in the 
affairs of Europe, but its economic and technical organisations 
are still doing important work, and if its future is to be 
discussed, as it must be in the hotels if not in the Council 
Chamber, it is eminently desirable that the British Foreign 
Secretary, whose acquaintance with Geneva covers a period 
of fifteen years, should be there to give expression to his 
views. 

* *x *x x 
Defeatism in France 


The party conference of the French Socialists has thrown 
into a glaring light their fundamental schism. In a division 
taken as between a policy of resisting the foreign dictators 
and a policy of complete pacifism—the former championed 
by M. Blum, the latter by M. Faure, the party secretary— 
two-fifths of those voting took the Faure side ; while so many 
others abstained, that only just over half the party supported 


resistance. The cleavage thus put on record goes a long way 
to explain past weaknesses in French foreign policy. But 
from what sources has French proletarian pacifism grown 
so prevalent ? From doctrinaire Trotskyist teaching, in the 
first instance; the large section of the party formerly led 
by M. Marcel Pivert is practically “P.O.U.M.” But 
secondly, of course, from the ordinary fear of war coupled 
with propagandised defeatism. M. Faure’s argument at the 
conference was that, with a German birth-rate three times 
the French and a German chemical industry ten times the 
French, any armed resistance by France to Germany has 
become simply futile. Many comments might be passed 
on that counsel of despair; but we will content ourselves 
with two. First, that the subtle découragement engendered 
by a falling birth-rate is indeed one of the features of all 
Western societies. And, secondly, that a civilisation, which 
should permanently acquiesce in race-suicide, could hope 
for no long survival. But have we really reached that trough 
of unworthiness, impotent either to hold up or to hand on the 
torch that we have received ? 
«x * *« * 


M. Reynaud’s Success 


The programme of French financial recovery, as envisaged 
by M. Reynaud, has much in common with that adopted for 
British finance in and after 1931. The first step was drastic 
retrenchment and taxation ; then comes a rise in the market 
for Government stocks ; and lastly the conversion of Govern- 
ment obligations from higher to lower interest. But 
whereas the British process was carried out on a scale requiring 
very considerable time, and the main conversion concerned 
a debt of £2,000 millions, M. Reynaud is working much more 
rapidly on a much smaller scale, and the conversion which 
he has now arranged covers about £20 millions. Even so, 
it is a very considerable feat—the largest conversion, according 
to M. Reynaud, ever attempted in France—and important 
not merely for the £500,000 which it will save to the French 
Treasury, but for the public confidence which it at once 
betokens and breeds. Recovery to this extent was desperately 
needed by France at the present juncture of international 
affairs, and perhaps for the present it is all that one could ask. 
Ultimately, however, the insecurity of French finance has 
rested on the instability of French politics, and in particular 
on the undue financial power wielded by non-ministerial 
members of the Chamber. The remedy is plain to see in 
British practice ; but until France adopts it, her finance will 
never run smoothly for any really long period. 


* * x * 


The Law of Libel 


Most people who have given thought to the English 
law about slander and libel, as it affects journalists and 
authors, are agreed upon two conclusions—first, that it opens 
much too wide a door to speculative or unreasonable libel 
actions ; secondly, that it is important in amending it not to 
go too far to the other extreme, so as to enable the blackmail 
of individuals by newspapers to become a regular and un- 
punished practice, as it is, for example, in France. The new 
Law of Libel (Amendment) Bill promoted by the Empire 
Press Union in association with Mr. A. P. Herbert must 
be studied in the light of both principles. Its best features 
seem to be three. First, it extends the privilege enjoyed by 
reports of the proceedings of public bodies, so as to embrace 
those of a large number of public or quasi-public bodies not 
hitherto covered. Secondly, it greatly limits the liability of 
newsagents, booksellers, and other mere distributors. Thirdly, 
it obliges the plaintiff to give oral evidence that his reputation 
has suffered or may suffer, thus securing an opportunity 
in all cases for his cross-examination. More doubtful features 
are that which would abolish the difference between written 
and spoken defamation as regards the necessity of proving 
special damage, and that which proposes to limit the liability 
of all defendants in iibel actions to cases where there has been 
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wrongful intent or negligence. Neither “ intent” nor 
“negligence ” are ever certainly provable; and the more 
both can be kept out of any jurisprudence, the better. As 
a very old case says, “ the Devil himself knoweth not what 
is in the heart of man.” The relaxation given on this side 
seems, as it stands, too far-reaching. 

* * * * 


Our Over-centralised Ports 


Liverpool is making fresh efforts to supplement its resources 
as a port by the resources of a manufacturing centre. And 
though some features in Liverpool’s case are peculiar—the 
fall in cargo traffic through the cotton slump and the diversion 
of passenger traffic (for Continental reasons) to Southampton 
—it is becoming a matter of general experience that a port 
which is a port only rests on too narrow an economic basis. 
Cardiff and to some extent Hull tell the same story. The 
better pattern seems Bristol, with an efficient but moderate- 
sized port backed by the manufactures of over 40 different 
industries. Yet there is another difficulty to consider. 
Agglomerations like Liverpool are, it may be argued, already 
too big, whether for the purpose of efficient local government, 
or from the standpoint of cultural amenity, or under the newer 
aspect of vulnerability to air raids. If by adding factories 
you add population, you will simply make a bad condition 
worse. The answer is that, under all the heads just 
mentioned, there is already a very strong case for compulsorily 
decentralising our ports. Left to itself, the economic tendency 
of port activities, as of so many others, is towards piling them- 
selves up at fewer and fewer centres. Great Britain would be 
a better organised country if a large part of the shipping now 
congested in the Thames and the Mersey could be re-diverted 
to other harbours. It will have to be done in war. Why not 
think about it during peace ? 

* * x * 


“The Future of the Empire” 

Both external influences and internal developments are, 
as Mr. Malcolm MacDonald observed recently in a striking 
speech, rendering the future both of British Dominions 
and British Crown Colonies far more uncertain than it 
seemed a few years ago. The existence of disintegrative 
forces must be faced and frankly considered. For that 
reason The Spectator has arranged an important series of 
articles, the first of which will appear next week, in which 
the subject is discussed from many angles by a number of 
distinguished writers. A general introduction to the subject 
is contributed by Sir Alfred Zimmern, who is Professor of 
International Relations at Oxford; Lord Lothian will 
write on the dangers of disintegration; General Sir John 
Burnett-Stuart on Imperial Defence ; Sir Donald Cameron, 
a former Governor of Tanganyika and of Nigeria, on the 
Crown Colonies; Mr. Ernest Bevin, who like some of the 
other writers has recently returned from the Commonwealth 
Relations Conference at Sydney, on Labour and the 
Dominions ; and Professor Noel Hall, on economic relation- 
ships. One or two further articles may possibly be added. 


* * * * 


Mr. Harold Nicolson and ‘*‘ The Spectator ”’ 


The Hon. Harold Nicolson, M.P., whose recent series 
of broadcast talks, entitled “‘ People and Things,” attained 
wide popularity, will as from next week’s issue, the first 
of 1939, contribute a weekly page, under the same title, 
to The Spectator. Mr. Nicolson has achieved high dis- 
tinction in the fields of diplomacy (it fell to him to convey 
to Prince Lichnowsky his formal congé on the night of 
August 4th, 1914), politics and literature, and his weekly 
notes will cover those and many other subjects. He will 
write with complete freedom and the views he expresses 
will not of necessity be always identical with The Spectator’s 
—though in point of fact divergencies between the two are 
likely to be rare and inconsiderable. 


Aspects of Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Looking back 
on the last three months one cannot help being struck by 
the amazing solidarity of the Conservative Party. There 
have, of course, been acute differences of opinion within 
its ranks. A powerful minority was appalled by the Munich 
Agreement and by the diplomacy which preceded it. There 
have been—and still are—deep and widespread misgivings 
concerning the effectiveness of our rearmament. An 
influential section is alarmed by the Government’s failure 
to make the National Register compulsory. Agricultural 
members cannot help sharing the dissatisfaction of their 
farmer constituents. Yet, whenever the division-bell sounds, 
the ranks close. At the very worst the critics, or nearly all 
of them, are content to abstain. Even on the Liberal proposal 
to set up a Ministry of Supply only three Conservatives 
voted against the Government. It is difficult to remember 
a time when the Whips exercised such absolute authority. 
A few weeks ago Mr. Harold Macmillan expressed his 
conviction that “‘ the power of the Patronage Secretary has 
increased, is increasing and ought to be diminished.” Nor 
is he alone in holding this view. But the domination of which 
he complains, although it may often be resented, is remarkably 


seldom challenged. 
*x * * * 


It is strange that this increased submissiveness should have 
been so manifest during the last six or seven weeks. The 
existence of an enormous Government majority might have 
been expected to loosen rather than draw tighter the bonds 
of party discipline. The reason, it may be surmised, is to 
be found in the constituencies. The number of voters is now 
so great that the personal following which a member is able 
to build up represents, as a rule, only a small proportion. 
The radio, the national Press, and the illustrated weeklies 
have enormously added to the power of national leaders, 
and particularly of Ministers of the Crown, to appeal directly 
to the electorate over the heads of their Parliamentary 
representatives. The spotlight of modern publicity is focussed 
upon the central figures, and the minor actors are cast more 
than ever before into the shadows. It is noteworthy that 
even some of the more eminent Conservative critics of Munich 
have found it necessary to compromise with their local 
Associations and to acquiesce in resolutions that express 
belief in the Member’s integrity but confidence in Mr. 


Chamberlain. 
* * * * 


This tendency of the modern elector to prefer the national 
to the local loyalty was strikingly illustrated at West Perth. 
Not only had the Duchess of Atholl represented the division 
for 15 years, but she had during the summer months held a 
long series of public meetings at which she had expounded 
her views on foreign affairs. By all accounts her successful 
opponent did not reveal any outstanding electioneering 
qualities. Yet she managed to detach less than 4,000 from 
the 15,000 who supported the Government and herself in 
1935. This, of course, was not the sole reason for her defeat. 
She could still have won if she had succeeded, as did Mr. 
Vernon Bartlett at Bridgwater, in uniting behind her banner 
all the opponents of the Prime Minister’s policy. The reports 
in the Scottish newspapers make it tolerably clear that many 
Liberals stayed at home, resenting the fact that their own 
candidate had been persuaded to withdraw. It is also obvious 
that the weather conditions gave a considerable advantage 
to the side with more motor-cars. But even when full 
allowance is made for these factors, it was a remarkable 
triumph for Mr. Chamberlain and the party machine. 


*x * * * 


The centripetal tendency of the Conservative Party is 
not of course so strong that all defections can be ruled out 
for the future. However, as the fate of the Duchess has 
shown, the way of the single transgressor is hard. 
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AMERICA AND GERMANY 


HE tension between Washington and Berlin today is 
more acute than that between Berlin and London 
or Rome and Paris. Considering how little the interests of 
the United States and Germany conflict .directly, that is 
a remarkable fact. But the explanation is in reality 
simple ; what is in conflict is something going much 
Ceeper than material interests—not that either nation 
is inclined to put a low valuation on them. The American 
way of life and the Nazi way of life stand in direct 
antithesis to one another. So, for that matter, do the 
British way of life and the Nazi, but the Atlantic still 
severs spiritually as well as physically, and it has taken 
time for the average citizen of the United States to 
grasp the full implications of a temper and a_ policy 
which the average citizen of Great Britain has long 
since had burned into his consciousness. 

The meaning to the world of what the present rulers 
of Germany are doing and hope still to do has never 
escaped the intelligence of men like President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Cordell Hull. As long ago as October of last 
year Mr. Roosevelt, in. a speech at Chicago which 
profoundly impressed not only America but the world, 
drew a pointed distinction between peace-loving and 
treaty-breaking States and urged the necessity of “a 
concerted effort” by the former to uphold the laws 
and principles on which alone peace can rest secure ; 
and the Secretary of State, while always scrupulously 
correct in his relations with Germany, has consistently 
refused to rermit a State which has abandoned all the 
normal principles of international trade to profit by a 
most-favoured-nation clause framed on the basis of 
those principles. Now the people have learned the lesson. 
What has brought relations between Berlin and 
Washington to the point they have reached is the fact 
that where America’s leaders stood yesterday all 
the Union stands today. 

That has not happened without clear cause. Pittsburgh 
and Chicago and St. Louis and San Francisco do not 
in this matter follow Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell 
Hull simply through faith in their leadership. They 
follow because they realise themselves what the leaders 
realised long since. ‘They watched Herr Hitler’s relent- 
less preparations for the accomplishment of his will 
on Czechoslovakia. They fixed their gaze last September 
on Berchtesgaden, Godesberg and Munich; they 
criticised what appeared to them to be Britain’s desertion 
of the Czechs as unsparingly as Germany’s successful 
threat of force, but their most responsible papers pointed 
out frankly and with justice that only those Americans 
who were ready to fight and die for Czechoslovakia 
were entitled to arraign British and French statesmen 
who refused to plunge their continent in war. From 
that moment opinion has hardened against Germany, 
and sympathy with France and Britain grown. Evidence 
of Nazi intrigues on the soil of the United States, a 
consciousness of the domestic dangers that would be 
created if Nazi propagandists made headway among 
the millions of Americans of German origin, universal 
horror and an anger which they were neither capable 
nor desirous of suppressing at the pogroms that followed 
the murder of vom Rath, have convinced the citizens 
of the United States that there can be no compromise 


between their creed and Herr Hitler’s, and prepared them 
to respond as a united nation to any appeal the President 
may make next week when he addresses Congress. 

His speech will be a momentous utterance. Mr, 
Roosevelt must take cognizance of a number of recent 
events of profound concern to his country. There 
is the temporary withdrawal of the American Ambassador 
from Berlin as a pointed condemnation of the Jewish 
outrages, followed by that of the German Ambassador 
from Washington. There is the scathing denunciation 
by Mr. Harold Ickes, Minister of the Interior in Mr, 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet, of the conditions created by 
totalitarian rule, the protest by the German Chargé 
d’ Affaires at the attack on his country, and the summary 
and universally-approved rejection of the protest by 
Mr. Sumner Welles, the American Acting-Secretary 
of State. There is the growing concern at the open 
defiance by Germany’s Anti-Comintern associate, Japan, 
of the policy of the open-door in China first promul- 
gated by John Hay and confirmed and re-formulated 
by America, Japan and seven other Powers at Wash- 
ington in 1922. There is apprehension, shared in 
differing degrees by every North, Central and South 
American State represented at the Pan-American Con- 
ference which closed at Lima on Monday, on the 
economic and political penetration of Latin-America 
by the Nazi and Fascist Powers. Of all that a President 
of the United States addressing the United States 
Congress in the opening days of 1939 on America’s 
place and purpose in the world must take full account. 

And he must, and very certainly will, take account 
of something more, the deep, ultimate conviction of the 
essential rightness of democracy that has made the 
great Republic what it is. Democracy is not something 
that Americans discuss. As the very foundation of 
their political faith it abides no question and brooks no 
argument. The resolve that Americans should never 
be ruled but by governors of their own choosing was 
the root-cause of the War of Independence and the 
basic principle of the historic Declaration which made 
the thirteen colonies into a Union. The Civil War 
was fought “that government of the people by the 
people for the people may not perish from the earth.” 
And twenty-two years ago America sent her sons to 
die in France that aggression might be checked and 
small States keep their freedom. That democracy now 
sees itself faced across the Atlantic and across the Pacific 
alike by the growing strength of sinister and conscienceless 
autocracies, linked in an axis and an Anti-Comintern 
Pact, each pursuing its individual policy of aggression 
and annexation, and all united, if in nothing else, in 
a cynical and undisguised contempt for any treaty 
which it may suit them at any moment to violate. The 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are wide seas, but they are 
narrowing daily. More than twenty years ago a German 
submarine appeared off America’s eastern shore. Since 
then the air-era has dawned. The Philippines have 
still to be defended, and the United States is not prepared 
to abandon its interests either on the mainland of Asia 
or in the half-continent south of Panama. Her people, 
who no longer lag behind their Government in recognition 
of the menace to everything they care for in the world, 
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realise that the greatest danger comes from Germany. 
No war will break out between President Roosevelt’s 
country and Herr Hitler’s, though if war were being 
waged in Europe the prospect that the autocracies 
would find the United States among their foes is far 
less remote than it was as lately as three months 
ago. But short of actual war the United States is far 
from powerless, as Senator Pittman, the Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, has 
been pointing out in a statement which made pertinent 
reference to the potency of economic boycott—a weapon 
against whose use Germany would find it singularly 


THE OWNERS 


HE Press of this country as a whole has had con- 
siderable attention directed to it of late. The 
newspapers have been called on to rally to their own 
defence in face of an improper use against them of the 
provisions of the Official Secrets Act. Allegations of 
the attempted exercise of Government pressure on the 
papers—on which an article of some interest appears in a 
jJater column—during the recent crisis have been rife. 
And the subject of the influence of advertisers on the 
editorial and news columns has, for various reasons, been 
brought under discussion; on that an authoritative 
writer will have something to say in our next issue. All 
these questions are of manifest importance, but more 
important still is a matter on which random and ill- 
informed allegations are too frequently heard—the 
unseen forces by which the Press is said to be manipu- 
lated from the background. 

In actual fact there is little mystery about the ownership 
of the principal London and provincial daily papers ; 
little enough, at any rate, to enable a proper valuation 
to be set on the frequent references by Dr. Goebbels’ 
corps of scribes to “the Jewish-owned British Press.” 
Let it be said at once that there is no reason whatever 
why Jews should not be associated, either as directors, 
shareholders or working journalists, with any British 
newspaper. They are loyal British citizens and may as 
properly figure in Fleet Street as in Lombard Street or 
the Temple. When Lord Reading was for a short time 
Chairman of the Daily Chronicle he shed more distinction 
on that office than the office on him. But it happens, as 
a matter of fact, that Jewish influence in Fleet Street 
amounts to surprisingly little. Apart from the Jewish 
Times and Jewish Evening News, which bear their charac- 
ter on their faces and circulate in Jewish circles exclu- 
sively, no daily, and only one Sunday, paper in London 
can be said to be in any sense under Jewish control. That 
is the Sunday Referee, whose principal owner is Mr. 
Isidore Ostrer, who is also the Chairman of the Gaumont- 
British Picture Corporation. There is perhaps ground for 
adding The People, in so far as it is owned by Odhams 
Press, of which the Chairman is Lord Southwood 
(Mr. J. S. Elias). The case of the Daily Herald is 
different, for though the Hera/d is managed on its business 
side by Odhams Press its policy is controlled by the 
Trade Union movement. To those narrow limits does 
Jewish influence over the principal daily and Sunday 
papers of Great Britain reduce itself. 

It is perhaps flattering Dr. Goebbels unduly to answer 
his allegations so fully. There are in fact other questions 
regarding the ownership of daily papers which can 


difficult to retaliate. Recourse to it would be an act of 
plain provocation, and. Germany would inevitably see 


‘in such action by another European State a casus belli. 


Geography makes that difficult in the case of the United 
States, and though Mr. Pittman was perhaps dealing 
more with the potential than the probable, a reminder of 
what the potentialities are may serve its purpose. Even 
where the totalitarian States are concerned it is the 
imponderables that ultimately count, and America’s 
new grasp of the meaning of the totalitarian menace 
will not be lost on realists like Signor Mussolini or Herr 
Hitler. 


OF THE PRESS 


better claim consideration. The average reader does 
from time to time, particularly in periods of political 
contrc ‘ersy, stop to ask himself both who decides the 
policy of the paper he regularly takes, and also how far 
the appearance of identical views in another paper is 
to be explained by identity of ownership. The question 
is manifestly important, for though we hear considerably 
less than we did of “ the gramophone Press,” and rightly, 
it is necessary to know from how many distinct fountain- 
heads the streams of influence represented by the principal 
metropolitan and provincial papers flow. The answer 
is on the whole satisfactory. Newspaper-production 
is today an industry conducted for profit, though 
emphatically not for that alone, and mergers and 
amalgamations are as natural a development there as 
in any other field of industry. So far as London is 
concerned one leading daily and one leading Sunday 
newspaper, The Times and The Observer, stand entirely 
alone, neither having any other journal associated with 
it. (The fact that their principal owners happen to 
be brothers imports no contact between them on either 
the business or the editorial side.) Reynolds News also 
stands alone, though on a different footing, being con- 
trolled by the Co-operative Movement. For the rest 
the papers appear in larger or smaller groups. 

No newspaper-owner today holds the position of 
predominance once enjoyed by Lord Northcliffe. The 
four chief proprietors are, like him, peers. Of them 
Lord Beaverbrook controls the Daily Express, the Sunday 
Express and the Evening Standard ; Lord Rothermere 
(Lord Northcliffe’s brother), the Daily Mail, the Evening 
News and the Sunday Dispatch, though active manage- 
ment in all these cases is in the hands of his son, the 
Hon. Esmond Harmsworth. Two brothers, Lord Cam- 
rose and Lord Kemsley (formerly Sir William and Sir 
Gomer Berry) control in the one case the Daily Telegraph 
and the Financial Times, in the other the Sunday Times, 
the Daily Sketch and the Sunday Graphic as well as 
an important chain of papers published in Manchester. 
There remain in London the News Chronicle and the 
Star, of which the Cadbury family are the chief pro- 
prietors. Of the principal English provincial papers 
the Manchester Guardian and Manchester Evening News 
are still owned by the family which gave the Guardian 
its great editor, C. P. Scott; the Birmingham Post and 
Birmingham Mail are controlled by Sir Charles Hyde, 
who is prominent in many spheres of public life in the 
Midlands ; in the company which produces the York- 
shire Post, the Leeds Mercury and the Yorkshire Evening 
Post there is no preponderating shareholder, but the 
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Beckett family, into which Mr. Eden married, is 
largely represented. 

Arid though such a catalogue of facts may seem 
(and there are other provincial papers which should 
be mentioned if space permitted) the facts are worth 
setting out, for while criticism of the Press from every 
angle is not merely justified but salutary, it must be 
criticism based on things as they are, not as they may 
be imagined. On grounds of pluralism there is little 
to criticise in the ownership of the principal papers 
of this country today. There is obvious economy in 
running a morning and an evening, and perhaps a 
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Sunday paper, from the same office, and though not 
all the facts set out here may be matters of common 
knowledge, there is none of them regarding which 
the smallest concealment is attempted. How far a 
paper’s published views represent primarily its editor’s 
convictions or its proprietor’s is another question, 
The answer will differ in individual cases and depend 
very largely on a personal relationship. Strains must 
occasionally arise so great as to involve a resignation, 
Some editors at least, on the other hand, have the 
peculiar satisfaction of knowing that on all essentials 
their proprietors’ outlook and their own are one. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


EADERS of this column will not, I think, have com- 
pletely forgotten the Sudeten German refugees in 
Surrey, of whom I have written more than once. There have 
been a few arrivals and transfers to other localities, but the 
total remains about a hundred. The outstanding features of 
their sojourn there are on the one hand their own striking 
cheerfulness in the face of adversity, and on the other the 
remarkable kindness they have met with at the hands both of 
residents in the locality and of others at a distance—con- 
spicuous among the latter readers of this journal, who have 
contributed generously in money, clothes and books. I wish 
I could quote the whole of a Christmas letter sent on behalf 
of some of them to the Rector of Albury, Guildford (to 
whom the further contributions I am going to ask for in a 
moment should be sent). 

** We are the victims,” say the writers in the English they 
are so rapidly acquiring, ‘‘ of a time what lost the belief to 
humanity. If we would know and would be certain that our 
victim [sacrifice] has really saved the peace of the world we 
would be happy, and our fate not feel as a burden and carry 
it light and joyful. We are without ill-will against anybody in 
our hearts and very thankful about the hospitality and kindness 
of the English people.” 

And more of like tenor. These men will be here for months 
yet and they are not allowed to earn. What is still needed is 
(1) men’s pull-overs and underclothing, (2) some women’s 
underclothing, (3) German-English dictionaries, (4) money. 
To beg I am not ashamed, having seen for myself how gifts 
already received are being used. 

* * * * 

There is no one who knew Major J. W. Hills, M.P., who 
will not mourn him (and none who will speak or think of 
him as anything but Jack Hills). He was the best type of 
good party Member, with just the right degree of indepen- 
dence. In the years before the War there were, as it happened, 
three men on the Conservative benches of whom that was 
conspicuously true. One was Major Hills himself; one was 
Major Edward Wood, later Lord Irwin and now Lord 
Halifax; and one was Mr. (I fancy he was in fact a 
major too) Waldorf Astor, now Viscount Astor. All of them 
stood for principle in politics, and while all were thoroughly 
sound Conservatives all were prepared to state their own 
convictions and stand by them. And what was true of them 
in 1910 has remained true to the last month of 1938. 

* x * x 

Emile Vandervelde died an old man, and perhaps it is 
not easy for those who only knew him in his last years to 
realise his magnitude in his prime. Had the country to 
which he belonged been a Great Power, he must have taken 
very high rank among European statesmen. His voice—loud 


blend of power and tact. His wife at the time was English, 
and he had two brothers-in-law serving under Kitchener, 
In the second Socialist International, of which he was 
permanent chairman before the War, he was matched against 
the ablest Socialists from all over Europe—orators like 
Jaurés and Bebel and MacDonald, party leaders like Branting 
and Adler and Troelstra, theorists like Kautsky and Ferri; 
in eloquence he yielded to none of them; in knowledge, 
memory, judgement, and practical vision he excelled all. 
* * * * 


There is one aspect of the Palestine problem which calls 
for some emphasis at this moment. Jewish immigrants 
into that country in recent years have consisted largely of 
young and active men and women. Many of them have 
parents in Germany who are faced with concentration camps 
or starvation. If their sons lived in Britain or France or 
Switzerland or Holland they could send for the old people 
and give them safety and shelter. It is only from the Jewish 
National Home that they are excluded—by rigid immigration 
restrictions. Here, surely, is an overwhelming case for 
relaxation. There are good reasons against increasing 
ordinary immigration on the eve of the London Conference, 
but the admission of persons over, say, 60 to save them 
from persecution and peril is on another footing altogether. 
They would not raise families, and they would only add to 
the total of the population for a few years at most. The 
Grand Mufti himself could hardly object to their admission, 
much less Mr. Malcolm MacDonald. 


x * x * 


If that admirable and indispensable volume, Who’s Who, 
suffers from any defect at all it is a defect with some of 
the characteristics of a virtue—undue indulgence. Every 
personage who attains celebrity through admission to its 
pages is, I judge, permitted to make his own assessment 
of what space his activities and achievement merit. And 
some of the personages have expansive ideas on that subject. 
To take one or two random examples (genuinely random, for I 
noticed them while looking for something else), the head- 
master, or warden, of a school in the Isle of Wight whose 
merits are doubtless greater than its fame, occupies 94 
inches, the Headmaster of Eton less than 14; the Counsellor 
of the Canadian Legation at Washington 7 inches, the Prime 
Minister of Canada just under 5. Industrious search would 
no doubt reveal greater anomalies. The editor of Who’s Who 
(whom I do not know) must be a kindly man; I wish him 
for 1939 a blue pencil and a harder heart. Alternatively, let 
him sit with an assessor. 


*« x * * 


as a trumpet, but clear as a violin—exactly matched his More Applicants for Old ‘‘ Penguins ” 


terse cogent oratorical style; which recalled Greek models 
rather than Latin or French. I heard him in 1go1 address 
the Belgian Chamber on the subject of the concentration 
camps in South Africa, and have seidom listened to a finer 


The Victoria League, 81 
lonely settlers abroad). 


The Secretary, Young Men’s Club, 3 Polo Avenue, Troon, 
Ayrshire. JANUS. 
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HOLLAND AND THE NEXT WAR 


By RENE MACCOLL 


N a world of frantic rearmament, and with an aggressive 
colossus on her eastern marches, Holland is quietly pre- 
paring for whatever the future may hold. The Dutchman has a 
saying, “‘ If the sky falls, we shall all have blue hats.” But 
he is not a fatalist. Ardently peace-loving, and proud of the 
orderly and serene oasis formed by their country in a restless 
Europe, the Dutch are nevertheless leaving nothing to 
chance. They escaped catastrophe in the last War. In the 
next, weighing the chances with sober judgement, they fear 
that they can scarcely fail to be drawn in. Their Prime 
Minister, Dr. Colijn, has said that Holland “ would have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain from war.” Whole- 
heartedly the country agrees with him. But if not actual 
invasion of Holland’s frontiers, then repeated violation by 
foreign aircraft, flying across Netherlands territory, might 
bring her into the conflict. 


Invasion by Germany, intent on a shock flank attack 
into France, becomes each day more likely. France and 
Germany are stalemated with their Maginot and Siegfried 
Lines. Belgium’s eastern border too is massively fortified. 
A “ jump ” through Holland to turn the entire French position 
must be a tempting plan for the German General Staff. 
Anxious to remain on good terms with her neighbours, 
and to pursue in international relations a policy of the utmost 
“ correctness,”’ Holland yet conceives it her duty to reduce 
this temptation as far as possible. Worked out with charac- 
ieristic thoroughness, her plans are already far advanced 
and her rearmament drive well under way, though in a 
world resounding with the din of giant munition-factories 
the clink of Holland’s more modest anvils is apt to pass 
unnoticed. 

There have been voices raised in favour of a Dutch 
Maginot Line of eastern fortifications. The scheme has 
been rejected. For one thing Holland could not provide 
the men to garrison it effectively. Formerly her annual 
draft of conscript troops was 19,000 men. This was increased 
some time ago to 32,000, and is to be further advanced to 
42,000. She could mobilise 500,000 men at once. With 
all available reserves she could eventually place 1,680,000 
men in the field. This army is well-trained and well-led. 
Its equipment, already good, is getting better. Its personnel 
is courageous. Apart, however, from limited man-power, 
the two factors which render the construction of a fortress 
line undesirable are Dutch strategy and the existence of a line 
of ready-made defences, not of concrete but of water. Confront- 
ed with the overwhelming force in which a German invasion 
would be made, Holland would play for time. The delay 
of only a few days would rob the Germans of the surprise 
which would give the flank attack on France its main value. 
Dutch strategy envisages “‘ minor” battles on the frontiers, 
and then a slow withdrawal, accompanied by planned 
inundation, to what is commonly known as “ Stronghold 
Holland.” 


Another obstacle to any rapid German advance would be 
what has been called by Jonkheer W. Roell, formerly 
Commander-in-Chief of the Dutch Field Army, the “ cement 
guerilla warfare.” Tough and tenacious Dutch troops, 
fighting rearguard actions along the admirable natural lines of 
defence afforded by the canals and rivers, would delay the 
German frontal attack. The “ cement guerilla ”—a scattered 
system of pill-boxes, casemates, machine-gun nests and other 
strong points—would harass the advancing columns. The 
sea, gushing in through breached dykes, would bog dowr the 
German motorised units in vast inland lakes. Holland has 
taken ample precautions to guard against a whirlwind rush 
without warning of German mechanised troops, which 
might nullify the elaborate preparations for flooding. Arrange- 


ments have been made whereby, from a central control, 
every bridge in eastern Holland could be blown up “ within ” 
—to quote Dr. Colijn—“ literally the first five minutes of 
hostilities.” 

In a country criss-crossed with rivers and canals, the 
wholesale destruction of every bridge, even the smallest, 
would be a severe blow for an invader with one eye or the 
clock. Checked, and probably suffering sharp losses, the 
German army would see the Dutch falling back to the west, 
and taking refuge in the formidable citadel known as 
already mentioned as “‘ Stronghold Holland.” The north- 
eastern provinces of Groningen, Friesland, Drenthe, Overyssel, 
Limburg and part of Guelderland and North Brabant would 
be left to the invader—and the water. “‘ Stronghold Holland ” 
comprises the greater part of the province of Utrecht, a 
small part of Guelderland, and the maritime provinces of 
North Holland and South Holland, with their long seaboard 
facing England. This citadel would be surrounded by a 
great moat, of inundation on the east, of sea on the west. 
Inside it are carefully-prepared positions, to which the 
Dutch Field Army could be withdrawn intact. The heart of 
** Stronghold Holland ” is “Amsterdam Position A,” which 
possesses a complete set of independent flooding arrangements 
for the defence of the Dutch commercial capital. Holland 
is planning to extend its already formidable water defences. 
A new series of canals is to be started immediately in the 
eastern provinces, to serve the dual purpose of commercial 
traffic routes in peace time and “ flood feeds ” in war. 


The Dutch fleet consists of about 60,000 tons of warships. 
Most of the heavier vessels are permanently stationed in 
the East Indies. Of greater moment to European General 
Staffs is the construction of a new fleet of small, fast motor- 
boats. These will be used along the shallow, dangerous Dutch 
coasts, and for the all-important defence of the Rhine mouths. 
The Dutch Air Force numbers 600 machines, bombers as 
well as fighters. In Fokker and Koolhoven, Holland has 
two of the world’s leading aeronautical designers. Tech- 
nically the Dutch air industry is of the highest excellence, and 
Dutch pilots have an enviable reputation for their soundness 
and competence. Millions of guilders have been spent on 
rearmament, and the work is still expanding. The country 
itself has few munitions works. Until this summer large 
orders were placed in Czecho-Slovakia. Future supplies from 
that source have become doubtful since Munich, and Holland 
turns for heavy armaments to Sweden. Anti-aircraft guns, 
anti-tank guns and anti-tank rifles are being acquired in large 
numbers. 


One of Holland’s greatest assets is her Prime Minister. 
Outstanding among European statesmen, the shrewd and 
sagacious Dr. Hendrikus Colijn has many times proved his 
worth as leader of his country in times of peace. If Holland 
were involved in war she would be fortunate to be able to 
leave her destiny in the hands of this 68-year-old man. Sixteen 
years of his youth were spent in the East Indies, soidiering, 
building roads and towns, proving himself a great adminis- 
trator. He is a patriot, but a patriot without passion. Just 
as Queen Wilhelmina, by her inspired blend of the bourgeois 
with the Royal virtues, gives the Dutch exactly the type of 
Sovereign they most admire, so Dr. Colijn epitomises, in 
his kindly, low-keyed incisiveness, just those virtues which 
other nations so admire in the Dutch. In talking of Holland’s 
future, even of her possible participation in a death struggle, 
his voice is always conversational. The smile remains. The 
desk is never pounded to emphasise a point. Instead, another 
cigar is lit. But Dr. Colijn, though quiet, is not casual. 
Every question put to him is turned over before it is dealt 
with. Every word is weighed before it is uttered. He has 
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a vivid sense of geography—a virtue sadly lacking in many 
statesmen who think themselves well-educated. The years 
spent in Holland’s East Indies crop up in his talk. He follows 
with keen attention the progress of the Japanese invasion 
of China. He sees every move in terms of those rich islands— 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo and the Celebes—lying 1,500 miles 
to the south-west of Hong-Kong. He wants a strong Britain 
everywhere, but especially in the Far East; a Britain able 
and prepared to hold what she has. He studies maps. As 
he talks he will stride over to the bookcase and fish out an 


—=—=3 


atlas. The cigar points to Hong-kong, to Canton, tg 
Sumatra... 

Nearer home he loses no opportunity of cultivating goog 
relations with all Holland’s neighbours. But good neighbour. 
liness dozs not mean weakness. Trust in God and keep your 
powder dry, might have been a phrase coined by this 
descendant of Calvinist peasants. Almost alone, Dr. Colijn 
has been responsible for Holland’s vigorous rearmament 
and for the millions spent on it. He is a man of peace. He 
is a man. 


NUTRITION AND POVERTY 


By JOHN INMAN 


HE question of nutrition is still in the forefront of political 

issues, and seems likely to remain so. Nevertheless, 

as yet, a great deal of the discussion of the subject which has 

taken place in Parliament and elsewhere seems to manifest 

a failure to appreciate the magnitude of the problem, and 

the essential need of far-reaching measures if it is to be 
dealt with satisfactorily. 

The evidence goes to show that the problem of inadequate 
nutrition, so far as public action is required to deal with 
it, is primarily one of inadequate income, and that although 
a more widespread knowledge of food values might result 
in a more effective expenditure where sufficient means are 
available, bad cooking or unwise choice of food does not form 
more than a minor part of it. It is possible, with the help 
of Sir John Orr’s enquiries and the more recent budgetary 
study by Sir William Crawford, together with the various 
social surveys which have been made in different districts, 
to form a fairly definite estimate of the amount of malnutrition 
due to poverty and of its underlying causes. Sir John Orr 
showed, it will be remembered, that on the average, the 
“optimum ” diet, sufficient for perfect health, was only 
obtained in families whose weekly income reached about {1 
per head, 9s. of this being spent on food ; and it is estimated 
that about half the population of the country are in families 
below this level of income, and that they contain about three- 
quarters of the total number of children. Also, about 25 
per cent. of the total number of children are in families whose 
income is insufficient for them to rise above a standard corre- 
sponding to the minimum set by the traditional poverty-line 
estimates. The social surveys have shown that there are 
three causes which are broadly responsible for families falling, 
not merely below a living-income standard, but below the 
poverty line: unemployment, the death of the chief wage- 
earner—leaving widows with young children—and low 
wages together with a family of young children. 

Ideally, one would wish every man, woman and child in 
the country to be assured in all circumstances of receiving 
the optimum diet, and it will be agreed that, whatever the 
circumstances of its parents, no child should have less, and 
also that every man in work should be in a position to procure 
this standard for himself and his family. In regard to the 
unemployed, the situation is more difficult, because to increase 
unemployment allowances to allow the attainment of such a 
standard as this would mean raising them above the standard 
of many of those in work, and would thus intensify a problem 
which, when wages are low, already gives rise to difficulties ; 
and it seems that, for the present at any rate, so far as the 
unemployed are concerned, it will be necessary to accept the 
lower objective of attaining some margin over the poverty- 
line. What steps are necessary to allow the attainment 
of these standards? At present the relief scales of the 
Unemployment Assistance Board, for families without 
children, are only just over the minimum standard; for 
families with children they are below it. The Children’s 
Minimum Council has calculated that there is a deficiency of 
7s. 6d. weekly below the bare minimum in the case of the 
Unemployment Assistance Board allowance for a family 


with three children. A raising of these scales to allow the 
attainment of the minimum standard for all families—with 
some margin to allow for such minor “ conventional necess- 
aries ” as tobacco and newspapers, which in practice no one 
will ever forego—is highly desirable as a first step. The 
same applies to Public Assistance scales, which still affect 
quite large categories of people, for example, widows with 
children. These are often below the minimum standard, and 
are at present fixed locally without any centrally-determined 
minimum level. 

It almost goes without saying that any steps to lessen 
unemployment will greatly improve the nutritional situation. 
But there are still a fairly large number of workers, mainly 
in unorganised occupations—for instance, some branches of 
retailing—which have missed Trade Board regulation, who 
are earning extremely low wages. An extension of regula- 
tion to these industries is highly desirable in the interests of 
general well-being as well as nutrition. There is, indeed, 
very much to be said for making a wage equal to about the 
optimum-diet standard for man and wife a national minimum 
for all adult male workers. It would make a large con- 
tribution to the removal of acute poverty, and would be 
likely to be justified on the narrowest economic grounds by 
increased working efficiency. It will be seen later that there 
are special steps which could be taken to improve the nutrition 
of children. 

There are also considerable opportunities for improving 
nutritional standards through the cheapening of foodstuffs, 
particularly of the “ protective” foodstuffs such as milk, 
eggs, fruit and vegetables, which are largely home-produced 
and can thus be more easily brought under measures of 
control. The most comprehensive enquiry into distribution 
undertaken in this country—the Linlithgow Commission of 
1923—reported that such commodities as milk, bread, meat 
and vegetables practically all suffered in some degree from 
an undue number of intermediaries, rings at certain stages 
of their journey from producer to consumer, wasteful com- 
petition in retailing, unsatisfactory transport arrangements, 
inadequate market facilities, and so on. There is no reason 
to think that there has been any great change in the position 
since then, and it must be counted a serious criticism of the 
existing Agricultural Marketing schemes that they act almost 
entirely in the interests of the producers, and have done 
nothing to improve distribution arrangements in the interest 
of lower prices for consumers. 

Distribution cannot be improved without fairly radical 
measures. Sir John Orr and others have suggested that 
the Marketing Boards should be reorganised as public 
agencies for wholesale disposal; in this form they could 
undertake all functions apart from that of actually retailing 
to the purchaser—e.g., transport, packing, grading, &c.— 
and, if desirable, retail margins could be fixed. In some 
cases, e.g., milk distribution and flour milling, monopolistic 
practices have invaded retailing and manufacture, and an 
extension of the public utility principle to these fields would 
have beneficial results in bringing down costs. 

But even with the raising of unemployment and public 
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assistance scales, the fixing of minimum wages, and the 
reduction of the cost of food through distributive reorganisa- 
tion, there would still remain families containing a con- 
siderable number of children below the optimum standard. 
It would be possible to deal with this part of the problem 
by an extension of the already existing system of school 
meals. School feeding has the great advantage that it 
ensures that additional food is given just where its benefits 
are most urgently needed. If the giving of school meals is 
made a regular part of the education system, to be paid for 
when parents can afford it, but otherwise—with a fairly high 
exemption limit, corresponding to the attainment of optimum 
diet income standards—to be granted free, social discrimina- 
tion can be avoided and the general nutrition of children 
vastly improved. It might be necessary to provide two or 
even three meals a day to children in poor areas. The 
cost would necessarily be substantial—if we suppose that 34 
million out of the 7 million school-children in the country were 


to receive free meals at an inclusive cost of 5s.a week per head, 
it would be in the region of £45 million a year. But there is 
little doubt that this expenditure would be recouped many 
times over in improved physique and freedom from disease. 
Steps could be taken also in the interests of very young 
children to improve and extend the existing arrangements for 
supplying additional nourishment through the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Centres. 

The problem of nutrition is one which is quite soluble, 
if sufficiently bold and comprehensive measures are adopted. 
It is suggested that the policies outlined above—the raising 
of unemployment and public assistance scales, the extension 
of minimum-wage fixing, the reorganisation of arrangements 
for food distribution, and the utilisation of school feeding on 
a large scale, would, taken together, lead to its solution. 
But it is essential to realise that far-reaching measures will 
be necessary if a solution, and not the slight amelioration 
which is all that has been achieved so far, is to be attained. 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY: Il. THE PEOPLE 


By W. E. PURCELL and G. W. LAMPE 


NE frequently hears it said that the Post-War age of 
destructive “ rationalism ” is over, that the modern 
man craves for a secure and satisfying faith, and that his 
attitude to the Church is one of interest and goodwill. Toa 
large extent this is true; the chief obstacle in the way of 
evangelism is not now any hostility on the part of the man in 
the street to the Christian Fait, but his profound ignorance 
of what that Faith really is. A gulf of extraordinary width 
separates him, not only from organised Church life, but from 
Christian doctrine and worship altogether, and the clergy are 
not bridging it successfully. Even the regular Churchgoer 
is often surprisingly ignorant of the Faith to which he 
nominally adheres—a fact which he betrays soon enough if he 
is called upon to teach in a Sunday School—and one is 
tempted to wonder how many members of a congregation 
have any real knowledge of, or reason for holding, the 
doctrines which they affirm, explicitly or by implication, 
in every service, and whether their repetition of the Creed 
is not sometimes as artificial a convention as their recitation 
of it upon the note G suggests. 

True understanding of Christian doctrine depends primarily 
upon familiarity with its Scriptures, yet it is in this respect 
that even the “ secularly ” well-read layman is often entirely 
ignorant and uneducated. Indeed, to judge from the statistics 
of its distribution, the Bible appears to offer the unique 
phenomenon of a best-seller which is singularly little read. 
For the ordinary man, denied the doubtful advantage of 
retaining faded recollections of isolated books, or St. Paul’s 
Missionary Journeys, “ got up ” for school examinations, the 
literature which forms the basis of Christian civilisation is 
often literally a closed book, apart from dim memories of 
such episodes as David and Goliath or Jonah and the Whale 
as told in Sunday School. 

This ignorance is due not merely to comparatively trivial 
causes, such as the ordinary Bible’s absurdly repellent appear- 
ance. The chief reason is the confusion caused in the popular 
mind by Biblical criticism, and the clergy’s failure to dispel it 
by adequate instruction in the modern method of approach 
to Scripture. The unprecedented revolution in which an 
attitude to the Bible which, as regards most of the Christian 
writings, had held the field since the second century (and for 
a far longer time in relation to the Old Testament) was 
suddenly overthrown, is now a thing of the past so far as 
scholarship is concerned ; but its effects are only just being 
felt by the rank and file of the laity. The critical theories 
of some thirty years ago are at last filtering through to the 
man in the street, and he feels uncomprehendingly that the 
Bible is somehow discredited. Unfortunately, it is seldom 
that he learns the true significance of the new knowledge from 


his parson, or from the excellent popular literature available 
for him. “Criticism” is usually presented to him by the 
sensationalist Press as something entirely destructive—often 
through the medium of such a headline as “ Bishop says 
Bible isn’t True.” The distorted fragments of scientific 
criticism which reach the public worry and confuse the 
“ faithful ” and prejudice the “ outsider ” against the clergy 
and their message. The Church’s first task today should 
therefore be to interpret the scholars’ work (their general 
method rather than particular theories) to the layman: but 
unfortunately the pulpit is not effectively filling the dangerous 
and growing gap between the study and the pew. 

This failure is not due only to those doughty traditionalists 
who refuse to abandon theories of the infallibility and verbal 
inspiration of Scripture which the intelligent layman knows 
are discredited, thereby exciting his contempt for the Church 
as a whole. The present ignorance and confusion are caused 

nore often by the parson’s fear of disturbing the beliefs, 
however crude, of the elderly and unthinking who already 
form so large a percentage of most congregations and will 
continue to do so as long as the clergy lack the courage or the 
ability to give the younger people the constructive teaching 
they really need. If the Church is to gain the allegiance of 
an increasingly better educated population it must abandon 
this fatal compromise with ignorance and tackle the task of 
acquainting the public with the meaning of the Bible and 
Christian doctrine. 

Whether the present parochial system is adequate for this 
immense task, is another question. The parish priest has 
rarely enough leisure for his own reading, much less for the 
whole-time occupation of interpreting the work of the scholars 
to his people. The old-fashioned doctrinal or exegetical 
sermon is a thing of the past; the modern Churchgoer 
expects a brief fifteen minutes’ address which is not a fit 
medium for instruction. Confirmation classes, ex hypothest, 
cater only for the faithful few, and the necessarily sketchy 
summary of Christian doctrine which has to be crowded into 
the few weeks available for classes is too rarely followed up 
with systematic instruction, or guidance and encouragement 
in the reading of good religious literature—one of the most 
effective ways of enlightening the more educated of the laity. 
In the vitally important work of instructing the children, the 
priest has to rely on Sunday School teachers whose only 
qualification for their job is often a zeal for “ good works ”— 
an admirable quality, but no more sufficient for the religious 
than it would be for the secular school-teacher. Unless the 
methods and personnel of the Sunday School can be very 
rapidly improved, its survival in many districts seems pro- 
blematical. Even now it is failing, like so many other features 
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of the parochial system, to provide for the needs of the 
** educated ” classes: New methods are urgently needed for 
the preservation of the Gospel to the thinking layman and his 
children. 

Perhaps the gravest hindrance to the accomplishment of 
this task is the lack of a common mental ground between the 
average parson and his younger parishioners. The “ ecclesi- 
astical ” outlook imposed by his highly exclusive training 
differs from the modern man’s point of viéw as strikingly as 
the preacher’s surplice from the layman’s Sunday suit. The 
result is that he fails to understand the “ outsider’s ” un- 
familiarity with the beliefs and the methods of worship which 
seem to him so natural and inevitable. 

It is no accident that so many attend Church only at Harvest 
Festivals or special occasions, such as Armistice Day. At 
other times they feel that the services, except for one or two 
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popular broadcasts, have little relevance to their needs and 
their problems. The modern preacher cannot afford to 
assume his audience’s assent to his own beliefs, even belief in 
the Christian God. His task is not to exhort the faithful, like 
his nineteenth-century predecessor. He must explain as a 
missionary why Christians believe in God, what they belicve 
about Jesus, what the Bible is, what is meant by such terms as 
“ Sin” and “ Salvation,” and show that their worship and 
Sacraments are not mysterious performances intended only 
for the “ devout women.” And this teaching must be con- 
veyed to the outsider, not merely to the man in the pew. 


Until the Church sets about this task efficiently its evangel- 
istic efforts, including the much publicised “ Recall to 
Religion,” are bound to peter out ineffectively, simply because 
the ordinary man does not know what the religion is to which 
he is being summoned. 


AND THE PRESS 


By FELIX FRIES 


EMOCRACY today is on the defensive. Sympathy 
may therefore be felt with any attempt to resist infringe- 
ments of the freedom and independence of the Press, 
especially since the present Government has undoubtedly 
shown a certain impatience of criticism and an unduly secretive 
spirit. Bureaucratic tendencies are the more dangerous because 
they are not easy to detect until it is almost too late to defeat 
them. Nevertheless it must be admitted, as has been shown 
in this journal and elsewhere, that if the Press is in danger 
from these bureaucratic tendencies it is the fault of the Press 
itself and not of the Government. The Official Secrets Act 
indeed has been misused, and the Home Secretary’s assurance 
on this point is welcomed, but nobody would suggest that, if 
the record of some of our great dailies during the recent 
crisis is not altogether happy, that was because a Minister 
threatened an Editor with legal action. Lesser journalists 
may be harried, but if the Editors have surrendered their 
freedom, the surrender has been voluntary. 

It would be absurd to attack the Government for attempting 
to influence the Press. Ever since newspapers have been of 
importance Ministers have communicated with journalists 
and, when bribes and threats ceased to be effective, they 
resorted to persuasion. It cannot be supposed that Sir 
Samual Hoare has any weapon unknown to Lord Palmerston. 
The question to be asked is rather how and why the modern 
newspaper differs from the Victorian than how and why the 
modern statesman differs from his predecessor. In fact the 
proper task of the guardians of our liberties might be to 
improve our Press, not to reform our statesmen. 

W. T. Stead, one of the last of the great editors, said that a 
newspaper was a note of interrogation. His methods were 
somewhat new, but his definition would have been accepted 
by all the great English journalists, by Barnes and Mudford, 
by J. D. Cook and Delane, not to mention others more recent. 
These men were prepared to have relations with Ministers, but 
their duty was first to the Public. At their best they were 
always half in opposition. They were like the independent 
Member who, tied to no party, was apt to ask awkward ques- 
tions. Naturally enough the Government was not very fond 
of them and sought to influence them and guide them and to 
frustrate their inquisitiveness. Sometimes the Ministers 
were successful, and for many years Palmerston, a consummate 
manager of the Press, so effectively harnessed the newspapers 
that there was an outcry not unlike that of today. But ev. 
Palmerston’s control was never complete. The Victorian 
newspapers were on the whole independent, and could not 
be trusted to accept ministerial guidance. Their duty was to 
tell the public what was happening, whether the Government 
liked it or not. 

It is improbable that any Minister today is abler in his 


dealings with the Press than Palmerston was. If he is more 
successful it is because the position of the journalist has 
changed. Either the Editor is less sure of himself or he has 
altered his conception of his duty. The power of a Barnes 
and a Mudford rested upon their financial independence and 
upon their knowledge that the public was behind them. The 
financial position of the Press today is certainly not inferior 
to that of a hundred years ago, but it may seriously be doubted 
whether newspapers now can be equally sure of popular 
support. It is not altogether by chance that the political 
independence of the dailies is questioned at the very time 
when their intrusion upon private life is being attacked. 
Today the public tends to regard journalists with hostility. 
The note of interrogation is viewed with fear rather than with 
hope, for the public confidence has been withdrawn from the 
Press. The editor today cannot feel, as Delane felt, that when 
the Government objects to inopportune revelations the public 
will be on his side. We may dislike official reticence, but we 
do not trust the journalist. It is noteworthy that one cure 
suggested by an Opposition speaker, in the House of 
Commons on December 6th, was to make the Press 
answerable to the House or to a public authority. That 
would have sounded odd to a Victorian. 


The Press has lost public confidence partly because it too 
consciously aims at high dividends. Even a hundred years 
ago nobody supposed that newspapers were not business 
enterprises, and the basic fact of newspaper economy, that 
journalists bought public attention and sold it to advertisers, 
was clearly recognised ; but the competition for advertise- 
ments was less strenuous, the power of the advertiser less 
obvious and the methods of obtaining big circulation figures 
less vulgar. The first illustrated advertisement in a London 
daily appeared in the Daily News in the early eighties, and 
before the days of large displayed advertisements the power 
of the advertiser was not sufficiently concentrated for anyore 
to suspect that he influenced policy. There was an exception 
in the ’forties, when railway promoters bought blocks of space 
and were said to control certain papers, but these papers died 
or changed hands after a brief prosperity. The Victorian 
Press made handsome profits but it bought its circulation with 
news and sold it to comparatively small advertisers. Before 
Queen Victoria was dead circulation was beginning to be 
bought by other means and competition for large block adver- 
tisers had begun. The aim of the journalist changed. 


It was an axiom with W. T. Stead that he represented the 
public in a more intimate sense even than the Government 
elected by a fairly comprehensive franchise. At an earlier 
date, when the Cabinet was still predominantly aristocratic, 
the Middle Class regarded The Times and other dailies as 
more truly its representative than the Government or even 
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the House of Commons. The Press between general elections 
was constantly the voice of the public questioning the 
Ministers ; the sale of the paper was, as Stead remarked, a 
daily vote of confidence. In the twentieth century the sale 
of many papers is nothing more than free insurance. And 
even the so-called “ quality” papers are too often viewed 
as organs of the powers that be than as spear-heads of public 
inquiry. Since the War there have been not a few expositions 
of the English Press, designed to show that a newspaper is so 
expensive a business that it is virtually a monopoly, and that 
it represents a small group of wealthy people, not a wide 
* public.” 

This denigration, justified or not, undermines confidence. 
Moreover there is no doubt that for more than a generation, 
while the cheap Press was doing anything for circulation, the 
better papers seemed to be becoming less notes of interroga- 
tion than organs of propaganda. This was not entirely their 
fault ; issues were more clearly defined than they had been 
in mid-Victorian days. Instead of free inquiry the papers 
willy-nilly fought for or against Home Rule or Free Trade. 
At last in the Great War all were fighting for victory. Thus 
the Public ceased to expect the Press to be inquisitive about 
anything except its own private affairs, and few things have been 
so remarkable of late years as the tendency to look anywhere 
—in news-letters, in pamphlets, in weekly news-magazines, 
in books—rather than in daily newspapers for “ revelations,” 


“candid criticism” and other features of the “note 
of interrogation.” The fact that many people first learnt ot 
the difficulties leading to the abdication of Edward VIII from 
news-magazines of American origin was not encouraging. 
The result is that the editor today has not the prestige of his 
Victorian predecessor and in consequence cannot be expected 
to have the same courage. This is quite apart from the fact 
that there are very few editors in the proper sense any way. 

The subservience to officialdom, which is complained of, 
can only be cured by the newspapers themselves and only by 
regaining public confidence. They must become indiscreet, 
for suppression even in the highest interests of good taste 
and statesmanship is not the job of the journalist. His duty 
is to tell the public, not to help the statesman. It is not 
altogether impossible that a completely fearless adhesion to 
his duty might in the near future win for the journalist that 
daily “‘ vote of confidence ” which also enables him to live. 
The danger is lest the public confidence be too completely 
lost. At any rate the object of attack must not be Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who if he attempts to guide the journalist is doing no 
more than Palmerston and Clarendon, Disraeli and even 
Gladstone, but the editor who finds it easier to comply than 
to do his duty. 

[Next week’s ‘* Spectator” will contain an article on “ The 
Advertiser and the Press,” by Mr. F. T. Bishop, of “The 
Times.”’} 


THOSE RUSSIANS 


By NICHOLAS 


HE other day in Manchukuo I met a hunter from the 
Yablonja-station, which the Japanese call Yapuloni. 
He was a man of about forty, a broad-shouldered giant 
with biue eyes and a reddish beard. In his fur cap and 
felt shoes he looked as if he had escaped from one of 
Korolenko’s Siberian Tales. He spoke a slow and very 
distinct dialect, forming his o’s in the careful way the North 
Russian usually does. A hunter—and a hunter of no mean 
animal! He told me his tale. ‘‘ We are some twenty men 
out there, forming a hunters’ artel’m (a co-operative). All 
of us are starovertsy (dissenters from the orthodox church, 
adherents of the sects of the raskolmiki).. We get 
permission from the Government to possess shotguns and 
ammunition. We live in a little settlement near the railway, 
on one of the timber concessions of the Japanese multi- 
millionaire Kondo. But we are always out in the forest, 
often for weeks and months. Just now I have come to 
town to buy a winter outfit, and then we will set out, for it 
is now that the tiger changes his fur and is most valuable 
in his beautiful new dress.” The tiger! The Siberian 
or Manchurian tiger, that antediluvian beast, nearly twice 
the size of the Bengal tiger, the subject of numberless 
Chinese iegends, that’s the prey of these heavy, slow, modest 
wood-runners. 

Quite unwillingly my man tells some of his experi- 
ences. Here is one. Last winter they had found two 
tiger cubs and taken them with them. The same evening 
the mother approached the camp. ‘“ We heard her howling 
just a few paces outside the hut we had built. We were 
four fellows, old hunters all, but no one dared to approach 
the animal. It was terrible. All night she went round 
ard round the hut, after having jumped the seven-foot high 
fence. Next morning we examined her footsteps. The 
paws were so enormous, that I could easily put my cap 
inside the huge prints they had made in the snow.” 
“ And did you shoot her?” ‘No, Sir. She followed us 
for two days. It was she who was hunting us. We were 
happy enough when we got to the next station.” 

It is a saying among the tiger-hunters that whenever you 
set out to kill the animal it is hunting you in just the same 
way as you are hunting it. A few days -fter my talk with the 
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Manchurian trapper I read in the papers that Mr. Medved- 
chikoff had shot a great tiger at a place between Imienpo 
and Mulan. Medvedchikoff was the name of my man. 
It means, by the way, something like “ son of the bear.” 

Here you have one of the occupations of the Manchukuo 
Russian population. This population is not entirely occupied 
in the cabarets of Harbin, as one could believe from the 
stories one hears so often; 113,081 of these unfortunates 
are living in the country, according to the latest available 
census. It seems an insignificant number compared with 
the 37 million other inhabitants of Manchukuo, yet a Russian 
atmosphere pervades the country, and especially one of its 
biggest cities, Harbin, and will continue for many, many 
years to come. We call it a zakvaska, an ingredient put 
into the vas, that national Russian drink. When you get 
out of the station at Harbin, you see the crosses of the revered 
Cathedral of St. Nicholas burning in the sun, the church 
which, although wooden, still forms the unchallenged centre 
of the town. ‘‘ So-bo-lu,” the tram conductor cries out, 
meaning sobor, cathedral, and everybody understands what 
he means, even if there are only Chinese and Japanese 
in the car. The Russian population of Harbin has con- 
siderably diminished in the last few years. In 1922, when 
the wave of fugitives from Siberia was at its peak, it numbered 
about 160,000. Now it can hardly be more than 35,000, 
excluding the Jewish community of 10,000. 

This unknown provincial city lost in the steppes of North 
East Asia can be counted among the most interesting places 
in the world: here you can study, as in a living museum, 
old pre-War Russia, its customs and ceremonies, its joys 
and sorrows, its virtues and vices. Do not think that this 
shall be a sentimental story of the “ Tovarich” type. No, 
the naked prose that reigns all over the dreary streets of 
Harbin does not allow that. Yet still in a side street of 
Modiagou, that suburb that has become a nick-name for 
a certain form of provincialism, or in the Gogolevskaya, 
in one of those snug one-storey houses, hidden in a big 
garden, with their antique porticos, looking exactly like a 
country mansion of Turgenev’s days, you may meet a great 
fat old man sitting at his desk with dozens of books around 
him, and you enjoy a talk as interesting as if you were at 
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some centre of European intellectual life. The man has 
had a strange career : he was a student of law at the beginning, 
one of the pravovedy, as the absolvents of the rigid 
Faculty of Law in Petersburg, were called. In the War 
he was called to the colours and became a cavalry. officer. 
He remained one, judging by his rash and sharp way of 
speaking, his military look and his abrupt judgements. But 
at heart he is a writer, a lover of literature, and on his table 
you can see the sheets of more than one manuscript, well 
worth printing. 

But he shakes his head if you suggest publishing it. All 
he hopes is to return home to his old place somewhere in 
White Russia. Luckily it’s in Polish territory now. It is 
strange to think how many ties go from Harbin to all the 
numberless places in the world where Russian colonies 
have settled. There is hardly a family without’a son or a 
daughter somewhere in Europe and America, and also very 
often in the Soviet Union. But then, alas, the ties between 
the separated are often cut short by the G.P.U. or other 
suspicious authorities. How many original, gifted, interesting 
people you can find in the houses of Harbin. Only you 
must know how to approach them. There is, of course, 
another side to the medal. There is vodka, and, unfortu- 
nately, morphine and the other drugs that you can buy at 
hidden little shops in the Ouchatskovaya. And there is 
poverty hard to describe in the suburbs of Nakhalovka and 
in the so-called Green Bazaar. But step by step the greatest 
hardships are being overcome. And Harbin is the only 
place in the world where a non-Bolshevik Russian population 
is being regenerated by its own resources, is growing and 
living normally. The latest statistics show that there were 
1,074 deaths, but 1,635 births during last year. And despite 


all the migration of Russians from Harbin to Tigentsin, 
Shanghai and other places where big communities have 
sprung up, you can see the streets swarming with smart 
little figures in blue caps or fur hats and enormous great- 
coats—pupils of the various schools, which, by the way, 
are being modified and cut down in number. 

You can see the blue cap of the engineers everywhere, 
some on old white heads, some on boys of twenty. 
never uninteresting to talk to one of these engineers. This 
young fellow, for instance, now engaged in gold-mining in 
the Humaerho Valley, has already worked in the Philippines 
and, before his flight from the Soviet Union, in the Urals. 
Look at his sharp cut keen face. He could tell tales if he 
wished, but his mouth is shut. These Russian engineers 
are experts and their work is being more and more appre- 
ciated by the Government. Some of them wear the uniform 
of the Mantettsu, the omnipotent South Manchurian 
Railway, which has about 2,000 new and old Russian em- 
ployees. The line from Harbin to Anda is operated chiefly 
by Russians and is known as “ Russian districts.” And 
well worth mentioning, if not most interesting of all, are 
the Cossacks, the colonists in the Three-River District, 
up in the north, near the Siberian frontier, hardy fellows, 
and magnificent cultivators of rye and wheat in that fruitful 
region. They number about 10,000. Now they are being 
removed, for military reasons, to the Tungus region of 
Merguen. There is, of course, a political life among the 
Russians of Manchukuo, Ataman Semenov, living in Kaka- 
hashi, near Dairen, playing a leading rd/e. But this is 
often exaggerated, and the bulk of the Russians are quiet 


people, interested only in the hard problems of how to 


exist. 


EDUCATING FOR DEMOCRACY 


By DR. T. K. DERRY fHeadmaster of Mill Hill) 


HE Mayor of a London Borough was heard to remark 
recently, in an address on Citizenship, that hardly one 
of his constituents knew how an alderman is appointed. The 
particular que ‘tion is one which might trouble a good many 
of us, even in areas where higher education is commoner 
than it is just south of the Bridges. But it does raise the 
issue whether direct instruction of the kind implied is what 
the citizen-to-be chiefly needs—an issue which is brought 
to the fore just now, not only by the praiseworthy activities 
of the new Association for Education in Citizenship, but 
through the disquieting reflections which reports on the 
machinery of political education, so ruthlessly employed in 
Germany, must arouse in many minds. Indeed, with a large 
body of earnest and progressive people, education of 
democracy—the cry which once shook the walls of a good 
many Victorian Jerichos—is changing to education for 
democracy. The argument is at first sight tempting. In 
an age when the quality of our average citizen is becoming 
a matter of life and death education for democracy sounds 
as plausible as education for salesmanship. But a doubt at 
once suggests itself, if we pause to enquire what analogous 
training our educational system provided in happier 
days. 


The subject of citizenship is one of many on which Dr. 
Mack’s Public Schools and British Opinion sheds new light, 
albeit his researches cover only the six leading schools and 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Indirect methods 
held the field. One great teacher of citizenship, then as 
now, was the boarding system. Lord John Russell, smallest 
and frailest of Westminsters, opined that “ the democratic 
character of the nobility of England was very much to be 
attributed to the gregarious education they received.” The 
House of Commons might be the finest club in the world, 
but Long Chamber at Eton was none the less a helpful pre- 
paration for the rough and tumble of the political arena. 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, rehearsing his life-work during 


a miniature mutiny in his House at Rugby, or Lord Hastings 
revisiting Harrow to swell the youthful ambitions of a Dalhousie 
—these are episodes which the boarding tradition with its 
concentration of loyalties and sentiments focused for the 
attention of succeeding generations. 

But now that boarding-schools cover, such a small part 
of the field, more interest may attach to another of the 
indirect influences which bore on our ancestors’ education 
as citizens. Budgell of The Spectator was perhaps the first 
to enquire whether the classics might not have other uses 
for English boyhood than merely “ forming their tongues to 
the learned languages,” but it was left to Arnold as a disciple 
of Niebuhr to see in the study of Greek and Latin no mere 
mental gymnastic or school of style but a fit instrument for 
inculcating a sense of civic responsibility. Indeed, Dr. Mack 
claims that it was from this source that Arnold derived the 
mixed belief in the twin principles of authority and freedom 
which so often disconcerted those who came into contact 
with his views in the sphere of general politics. Be that 
as it may, the Doctor, who did so much to impose the duty 
of direct ethical teaching upon the Public Schools, in politics 
helped to fasten upon them that classical tradition which 
until quite recent times taught citizenship, but only as a 
by-product, when the pupil caught fire from the ideals of a 
Cicero or pondered for himself the lessons of the Athenian 
polity. 

Such was the old method, haphazard and never uniformly 
successful—but it had two advantages. Firstly, it avoided 
expenditure of time: as one of Dr. Arnold’s predecessors 
caustically put it, ““ Young people are narrow-necked vessels 
into which you cannot pour much at a time without waste 
and running over.” This difficulty may in part be overcome, 
for much ingenuity has been expended in recent years in 
devising syllabuses of political instruction which will not 
trespass too much upon the time-table. But secondly, there 
was the psychological advantage: the old system never 
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served as an irritant. Is there not a real danger that too 
much direct preaching and teaching of a citizen’s duty to the 
child citizen may produce a fatal reaction in the adult ? 
What matters in education is the wrack it leaves behind. 
Indirect impressions sink deeper, perhaps because they are 
unnoticed and unchallenged at the time. First among these 
we must place the character of the teacher. If he is public- 
minded and public-spirited the contagion will spread, however 
prophylactic the planning of an old-fashioned time-table 
may appear to be. That is why the work of the Association 
for Education in Citizenship is likely to bear most fruit 
among the younger generation of teachers. The outside 
lecture on the other hand is in the nature of a lottery. At 
worst it gains a sympathetic hearing as an alternative to 
ordinary school work; at best it may prove the inspiration 
of a lifetime. Much the same may be said of school visits 
—the week in Geneva for a Summer Course, or the 
incursion of strangers, with strange tongue and strange 
deportment, into our own exigent daily round. Such experi- 
ences germinate in the mind of youth. It is only a pity 
that today we have neighbours by whom fraternisation may 
be twisted to spell condonation. Happily the same hindrances 
do not occur in connexion with the Boys’ Club, which has 
become so general a feature of school organisation in this 
country that it actually figures in a comedy of Public School 


life now running in the West End. Finally, we may note 
the systematic study of daily or weekly papers, which may 
ultimately diminish the proportion of our. enfranchised 
Gallios—surely the supreme danger to democracy: for in 
adult life the Club, the visit, the lecture, and the influence 
of Mr. Chips may all fade out of the picture, but here is a 
habit that persists. 

So much a School may do: it attempts more at its peril. 
A period a week for citizenship at some stages of the School 
course may justify itself on general grounds, and will certainly 
give greater precision to youthful yearnings for the aldermanic 
bench. But when the main object is to produce, not a 
knowledge of the technique of government, but a satisfactory 
and positive attitude towards it, then, so far as the time- 
table is concerned, we might rather turn to modern history 
or the literature of a modern language for the quiet stimulus 
which Classics used to give. Dr. Mack speaks somewhat trucu- 
lently of John Addington Symonds as “ one of the first of an 
unending line of British boys who were unfit for and revolted 
against being groomed for Imperial Service.” Let us at 
least beware of any deliberate “ grooming ” for democracy 
which would deny that fundamental liberal principle, cham- 
pioned by T. H. Green, that “ the life of a nation has no real 
existence except as the life of the individuals composing the 
nation.” 


A MODEL CITIZEN 


By H. W. FOX 


ENRY FOTHERINGHAM was a very ordinary person, 
colourless alike in complexion and character. If you 
passed him in the street or sat opposite to him in the Tube, 
there was so little distinctive about him that you would not give 
him a second thought or even remember that you had seen him. 
He and I had been at school together, but then our ways 
parted, mine to Oxford and India, his to Cambridge and a 
Government Office in Whitehall. It was not until some forty 
years later, when we had both of us retired and were living 
in London, that we happened to meet. I, as I knew from the 
mirror, had changed considerably; but Fotheringham 
was just the same as he had been at school; the same sandy 
hair, thinning now and greying a little, the same pale blue 
eyes, the same rather particular tidiness about his clothes, 
the same appearance of aloofness from other men. Neither 
of us had married, and a kind of common unconfessed loneliness 
led me to see a good deal of him. 

He had a small flat in that part of London which calls itself 
Hyde Park and which outsiders call Bayswater; Henry 
Fotheringham with characteristic candour and truthfulness 
spoke of it as Paddington. Here he lived, surrounded by his 
books, very much a life of routine, the days punctuated by 
his meals and a walk alternately in the Park and Kensington 
Gardens ; the rest of his time he spent in writing semi- 
literary articles which sometimes reached the public under a 
pen-name. For he was a modest, retiring man. 

As I came to know him better I found that he was conscien- 
tious almost to a degree of eccentricity. He was a model 
citizen. At every borough or parliamentary election he 
recorded his vote as soon as he had had his breakfast, but 
no one ever knew for what party or candidate he voted ; 
the ballot was for him what the law meant it to be, secret. 
He had, what no other man whom I have ever met has had, 
a positive satisfaction, if not a delight, in paying his income- 
tax ; he looked upon it as a payment for value received, and 
as soon as the assessment note came in October, his cheque 
for the amount, was sent off by the next post; he would 
no more think of keeping the Inland Revenue waiting for 
its money than he would his tailor or bookseller. If everyone 
paid promptly, the national overdraft, he thought, would be 
relieved by several millions. Nor was he less punctilious 
about crossing a street; he would go a hundred yards or 
more out of his way to a Belisha beacon, and that not because 


he was the least afraid of being run over, but because the 
beacon was to him the symbol of law which, though unwritten, 
should be obeyed. 

It is because of his crossing a street that I am writing 
of him now. The pillar-box nearest to his flat was on the 
further side of a long road which, in spite of beacons, cars and 
lorries seem to regard as a speedway. All but one of the 
crossings—and there are more than half a dozen cross-streets 
—are protected by islands which provide a halfway house of 
refuge ; all but the one which he and his neighbours must use 
to post their letters. It was of this that he spoke to me one day. 

“* Something ought to be done about it ; that red letter-box 
is a temptation which stands beckoning us; one day there 
will be an accident which an island might have saved. I 
am quite an insignificant person, but I must write to the 
authorities about it. I should like to think ”—and here an 
unexpected feature of his character came out, a desire to 
recognise himself, rather than to be recognised, as a public 
benefactor—“ I should like to think that I have done one 
service to my fellow-citizens.” 

Then and there he sat down and wrote to the Town Clerk 
or to Scotland Yard or to the Ministry of Transport, perhaps 
to all three, and the reply came back promptly on the usual 
printed form stating that his letter would receive attention. 
But weeks passed ; he heard no more, and nothing was done ; 
he became obviously depressed. Then one day he rang me 
up to say that he had just seen a road-surveyor measuring 
his crossing; something was at last to be done. When 
I next went to his rooms, he insisted that before I took off 
my coat I should at once come and see the work beginning, the 
refuge being built with warning lights at either end. 

“* Now at last,” he said, “ there will be a memorial to an 
unknown citizen.” 

A week later the island was finished, and he had a new 
delight in posting his letters. He would stand on the neaz 
kerb and gaze at what had been done at his suggestion ; 
and then from beside the letter-box he would gaze again in 
pride. Last November there were the usual fogs, and as 
he stepped off the kerb one night, he was knocked down 
before he could reach his refuge. The verdict was “ accidental 
death,” and no blame was attached to the driver. But 
Fotheringham had been satisfied; the memorial to an 
unknown citizen was all that he desired. 
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CAN JAPAN STAND THE STRAIN ? 


By MARC 


As the Sino-Japanese undeclared war continues on well into 
its second year it is clear that Japanese internal economy, 
if not the very existence of the Japanese Empire, is seriously 
menaced. No one can say just how much longer the strain 
can be endured, because no foreigner knows the extent of 
Japanese reserves. But the limit set by many informed persons 
has already been passed considerably, and it will surprise 
nobody at all familiar with conditions in Japan to see a break- 
down of some sort at any time. During the seven or eight 
years before the beginning of large-scale warfare in China 
Japan’s economic achievements had been astonishing. Her 
oversea trade had grown by something like 700 per cent. 
To take care of this her shipping had increased by almost 
half as much, which in itself provided employment for hundreds 
of thousands and assisted in strengthening the economic 
structure. 

The speeding-up of industry and consequent strain upon 
the workers everywhere, with a gradual decrease in the standard 
of living as everything centred upon the building up of reserves 
against the planned Chinese invasion, of course had its effect, 
both upon the stamina of the people and the. quality of the 
goods produced. Everyone who has purchased anything 
Japanese during the past year or two, especially textiles, knows 
that they are of markedly inferior quality to those of six or 
seven years ago. Nevertheless, the great objective, to acquire 
reserves, both of goods and money, was achieved. In some 
industries, notably silk and rayon, production for the two years 
before the War exceeded sales by as much as 30 per cent. 
But this over-production was planned and systematic. It 
was intended to maintain the expansion of export trade when, 
in war-time, the capacity of industry was impaired, either by 
the enforced transference of factories to war-work or by a 
decrease in the number of employees. 

Japan was well-prepared for war. But not for a long war. 
As everybody knows, it was expected to be over in six months, 
in a year at the most. A year and a half have passed. And 
if you are to believe the Chinese they have, like the American, 
Paul Jones, not yet begun to fight. The invader has accomplished 
nothing that brings him any nearer to a decisive victory. 
Yet his internal economy, his financial structure, is in an 
alarming condition. The living standard of the people, low 
for many years before the outbreak of the war, has fallen 
sc low now that it seems inconceivable that the Japanese 
masses, especially the agriculturists, can continue producing 
much longer. It has often been said that Japan’s greatest 
economic asset was an ample supply of docile labour. That 
docility has already endured much. How long can it go on 
enduring ? 

Japan’s export trade has dwindled rapidly during the past 
year. And although statistics have not been compiled there 
is reason to believe America, her greatest customer for silk, 
has so far enforced the boycott of Japanese goods as to have 
cut purchases down by from forty to fifty per cent. This 
means an inability to buy the necessary raw materials, of 
which so few are produced at home. As the war drags on 
Japan’s credit abroad must necessarily be impaired. And, 
with her gold nearly exhausted and every lending nation 
regarding askance the question of further loans, every factor 
in the economic position demands peace ere the crash comes. 
At the beginning of the last Japanese fiscal year, in April, 
1938, the national debt exceeded 13,000,000,coo yen. It is 
estimated that half as much more must be added during the 
present fiscal year, which will bring the debt up to nearly 
20,000,000,000, or to the equivalent of a billion and a quarter 
sterling. Japan’s normal income is about this amount. Out 
of it she used to save 3,000,000,000 yen or so a year. The 
war has wiped that out, as well as markedly decreasing the 
annual income. Yet what the Government is trying to do 
now is to increase the annual saving from three to eight billion 

yen. 

There are indications that the attempt will be a hopeless 
failure. The monthly revenues expected from internal loans 
—the sale of bonds by every kind of forced method—are less 
than half the 500,000,000 yen anticipated. The heavy retail 
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sales-tax likewise is netting no more than half as much as 
hoped. Two-thirds of all new investments during the past 
year went into war industries and the proportion is steadily 
increasing. There is no revenue whatever to the Government 
from all this because it is tax-free. At the same time Japan’s 
richest peace-time industries, the industries from which mainly 
the sinews of war must be drawn, are suffering an increasing 
loss. During the first half of 1938 cotton goods exports 
fell by 20 per cent. In May, the high month of the normal 
export season, the.total sale of goods abroad was 36 per cent, 
less than the year before. 

Despite all this the cost of living in Japan continues to 
rise. Wholesale prices of commodities were 14 per cent. 
higher in April, 1938, than in April, 1937, and the repercussion 
is felt in every class of society, especially among the always 
low-paid and generally underfed workers. As a result of 
these things and of the growing shakiness of the Japanese 
financial structure the yen (nominally worth 2/-) has fallen so 
far that you can buy them for tenpence anywhere in the 
East outside Japan. People commonly purchase large amounts 
in Shanghai and take them into Japan either for the purchase 
of goods or for change there to other currencies. Persons 
travelling to America or to Europe through America are even 
going to Japan and booking passages there, instead of in 
China. But this involves a good deal of risk, being of course 
a violation of Japanese war-time regulations. 

It indicates, anyhow, the growing lack of confidence in 
Japanese finance. The country is actually insolvent, and the 
world knows it. Even Japanese business itself, through so 
representative an organ as the Oriental Economist, admits it 
in urging a return to the free yen, “‘ as a step towards restora- 
tion of normal foreign trade and national solvency.” Goods 
of all sorts must be offered foreign markets at much lower 
figures if anything substantial is going to remain of Japan’s 
export trade. But in view of the growing boycott sentiment 
throughout the world, and especially in America, it is doubtful 
if the freest kind of a yen will save the day. In addition to 
the plight of the silk industry as well as the cotton, production 
of woollens has fallen to about half of normal. This 
is partly due, of course, to lack of raw material. The reserve 
supply has been cut in half during the past year and imports 
are far below the quota. In rayon production, in which 
Japan has stood first in the world, the decrease has been most 
marked of all and most alarming. All available figures indicate 
that the industry is operating now at less than a third of 
normal. The great loss in revenue from silk exports to 
America is said to have compelled a substantial reduction in 
phosphate imports, which is highly significant, inasmuch as 
the overworked and not especially fertile Japanese soil will 
not produce except under high and ever-increasing fertilisa~ 
tion pressure. 

There is reason too to believe that the continued large-scale 
purchase of war materials from America is threatened. That 
will be the most heartening news of all to those who deplore 
Japan’s invasion of China and the methods followed in it, 
and who hope for a speedy termination of the war on terms 
suitable to China. Scrap-steel exports from the United 
States to Japan were only a little more than half as much 
during the first six months of 1938 as during the first half of 
the previous year. More significant was the position in respect 
of machine tools, which come to Japan mainly from America. 
Until this year they were being purchased at the rate of 
$3,000,000 worth every month. Since last summer orders 
are said to have fallen to less than $250,000 monthly andé still 
to be decreasing. The reason is, of course, that American 
manufacturers are beginning to regard Japan’s financial 
structure with grave doubts and to be chary in extending 
credit. Japanese gold shipments to America will total in 
the neighbourhood of $75,000,000 this year, more than double 

her domestic production. In the light of this, and of the 
foregoing irrefutable facts, the conclusion that an economic 
and financial crisis is approaching and cannot be avoided 
unless the war with China is brought to a speedy end would 
seem to be inescapable. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


PANTOMIME 

*}Babes in the Wood.” At Drury Lane 

Hood.” At Covent Garden ‘*‘ Queen of Hearts.” 

Lyceum 
IN all three of the pantomimes the Principal Boy bursts into a 
medley of old songs, and in at least two out of the three the 
medley includes that ditty which wishes a health to the King 
and a lasting Peace. In this fact lies the twofold point of this 
year’s celebration of Christmas in the theatres. First, there is 
hardly any celebration about it, and all the fooling rather 
resembles a gay mask clapped on a frightened face. Second, 
we seem to have hardly any new invention, especially in the 
matter of songs. There is only one newish duet suited to Boy 
and Girl, and that is the ubiquitous and pretty “‘ Love Walked 
Right In.”” There is no other new tune of the slightest distinc- 
tion. For a chorus-song the comedians—Mr. Albert Burdon 
at the Lyceum and Mr. Jack Edge at Drury Lane—fall back 
on the aged ‘‘ Chestnut Tree,” which with each repetition 
sounds more than ever like ‘* Rock of Ages,” the hymn being 
if anything the jollier version of the tune. For a dance of 
fauns during the transformation-scene at the Lyceum we are 
given yet again that ‘‘ Donkey’s Serenade ”’ which is so palpably 
a development from one of the fugues in the First Book of 
the ‘* 48.” Musical critics have not noted this, so why should 
not we ? 

The moodiness of our times affects even our funny men, 
who quite sedulously avoid all reference to the days we live 
in. It quells Mr. Nelson Keys, whose Dame at Covent Garden 
is a little old lady in dimity and a muslin bonnet, not in the 
least funny in herself and only becoming so when she imitates 
Snow White or Mr. Middleton on gardening. It a little 
subdues Mr. George Jackley in the same show, and it may be 
granted that that roar, as of a pride of lions in unison, takes a 
little subduing. ‘The pervading melancholy is over all the 
Boys and Girls. Miss Patricia Burke here and Miss Fay 
Compton at the Lane seem rather desperately gallant, and the 
third Boy, Miss Nancy Fraser at the Lyceum, is wistful and 
hardly makes love at all. The three Girls all seem even more 
dim and vague than usual. Cheer is to seek, and none of these 
artists can be said to seek it. 

Mr. G. S. Melvin, the Dame or at least the Nurse in Babes 
in the Wood, is one of the handful who have the right quality. 
He is not particularly well served by the “* book,” but fortu- 
nately he is given or takes the chance to re-introduce those 
character-songs of his which we cannot admire too often—the 
gymnastic instructress, the weedy cycling-girl The two 
Babes, who are both girls, are here and there assisted by a third 
Babe who is a boy—a character as unexplained as the Third 
Murderer in Macbeth. This may seem a ghastly parallel, but 
not more so than the ghastly swing-number into which these 
three children suddenly and anachronistically jump. They 
are called Beryl May, Pat Warner, and Stanley Vassie. Less 
diverting is the comedian, Mr. Edge, and more diverting are 
the Eight Betty Hobbs Girls who dance on globes to the 
accompaniment of the quicker bits of Nicolai’s overture to 
“‘The Merry Wives.” One of these has a sense of fun in 
pretended incompetence which would have held up the show if 
a London audience could ever be brought to laugh at such a 
thing. This is Miss Vera Zorina in ‘“‘On Your Toes” all 
over again. There was something of the same staring embar- 
rassment in the audience during this delicious turn as on that 
memorably silly first night at the Palace. We have to be made 
absolutely certain that laughter is expected from us before we 
dare raise a titter. 

Perhaps the Lyceum has the best fooling, for Mr. Burdon, 
the O’Gorman Brothers, and Mr. Clarkson Rose are an 
uproarious team when they all manage to get together. Perhaps 
Drury Lane has the most of talent, for besides Mr. Melvin 
and Miss Fay Compton, an actress whose sheer professional 
competence disallows her even to play Robin Hood badly, 
there are the whistling Arnaut Brothers, French clowns of 
something like genius. But certainly Covent Garden has the 
best spectacle. Why should it not have ?—say you. But 
questions as to whether or not we have before seen Mephisto- 
pheles in this market-place or Briinnhilde on that rock were 
perhaps best left unasked and unanswered. 


*“*Red Riding 
At the 








ALAN DENT. 


THE CINEMA 


Retrospect 


** WHERE be your gibes now? your gambols? your songs ? 
your flashes of merriment?” Chap-fallen indeed must the 
Cinema appear each New Year’s Eve before such an inter- 
rogation. [Each year, if we are lucky, we can add maybe one or 
two works of genius to our muddled Louvre, but often as not 
it is difficult to trace even one. How many masterpieces 
have we seen in 1938? ‘That noble and moving documenta- 
tion, The Spanish Earth, for all its faults comes nearest perhaps 
to the full qualifications ; but even so one hesitates to award 
the prize. We must, in fact, descend to lower reaches ; let 
it be understood that a roster of worthy films of the year 
must be based on a rating somewhere between beta plus and 
alpha minus. That this means that the films in question 
stand notably above the general and multitudinous outpourings 
of the studios should by the same token be self-evident. 

Memorable on these terms were firstly a number of comedies. 
Nothing Sacred, with Ben Hecht’s viperish scenario and 
dialogue, and its clever use of colour ; A Slight Case of Murder, 
a superb parody of Gangsterdom by Damon Runyon, per- 
formed by one of the finest all-round casts ever collected by 
Hollywood; Professor Beware! in which Harold Lloyd 
produced a grand Keystone Cavalcade in the most up-to-date 
manner possible ; Swiss Miss and Blockheads, the last lunatic 
swan-songs (we must allow them one each) of Laurel and 
Hardy; all these remain vivid in the memory. Of melo- 
dramas the most striking was surely Marie Walewska, which, 
though admirably made qua film, depended nevertheless 
almost entirely on great acting by Garbo and Boyer; it is 
their vision which persists. Dead End, though sociologically 
muddle-headed, had a stamp of sincerity; it is a pity that 
the screen is now flooded with cheap imitations which exploit 
ad nauseam those brilliant guttersnipes of the New York slums. 
Also in the category of melodrama, though for less serious 
reasons, come Spawn of the North, which took us to frozen 
Alaska with all the gusto we thought had died with Griffith ; 
Carnet de Bal, because in it Duvivier presented, with certain 
flashes of real genius, a series of episodes specially designed 
for the talents of France’s finest actors and actresses; and 
Yellow Jack, which attempted, not without success, to record 
the heroism of the men whose research freed the world from 
the menace of the stegomyia mosquito. 

Of our own industry we may speak more happily than 
usual. Anthony Asquith’s Pygmalion was a notable achieve- 
ment, not least for the assured manner in which he turned 
stagey material into true film form; Hitchcock, in The Lady 
Vanishes, produced the wittiest and most efficient comedy- 
thriller of his career; and among other good British films 
were A Yank at Oxford, Herbert Brenon’s The Housemaster, 
and that curious hybrid (Pommer-Laughton) Sz. Martin’s 
Lane. The Citadel must await 1939 discussion. 

Our own special contribution to Cinema, the Documentary 
Film, continues to forge ahead. North Sea, by Cavalcanti 
and Watt, added to adventurous realism a dramatic quality 
which gained rather than lost by being strictly controlled by 
fact. Seven films produced for the Films of Scotland Com- 
mittee celebrated the first successful attempt by any country 
to present a planned picture of its life, work, and problems ; 
Alex Shaw’s Five Faces and John Taylor’s Dawn of Iran 
carried the reportage to imaginative and sensitive conclusions ; 
and both Gaumont British Instructional and Strand Film; 
presented their admirable biological series under the gener. 
titles of Secrets of Life and Animal Kingdom respectively. 
Finally, America sent over a direct and welcome challenge to 
our documentarians in the form of The River, a dramatic 
study of one of the States’ major problems by Pare Lorentz. 

Of the prospects for 1939 there is little to be said. No 
doubt one craze will be exchanged for another; super-films 
will come and go; and we can at least hope that there will 
be a film or two to remind us that the prolonged adolescence 
of Cinema is not going to last for ever : 

** Now conscience chills her, and now passion burns, 
And atheism and religion take their turns; 
A very heathen in the carnal part, 
Yet still a sad, good Christian at her heart.” 
BasIL WRIGHT. 
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BALLET AND OPERA 


Christmas Cheer 


WHEN that I was and a little tiny boy, my entertainment at 
Christmas consisted, as to its theatrical element, of a visit to 
Drury Lane Theatre, where there was performed a gargantuan 
entertainment, lasting from 1.30 until 6 or thereabouts, called a 
pantomime. The day of this outing was a day of atonement for 
my elders, involving a dislocation of meal-times and a long 
feat of endurance in the theatre. I don’t think I enjoyed the 
performance much more than they did, since my lasting memory 
of those entertainments consists of the terror aroused by a suc- 
cession of demon kings and witches in vast, cobwebbed barns 
full of horrible creatures, which haunted my sleep for nights 
after. The jokes of Dan Leno and Herbert Campbell made 
no lasting impression—they were afterwards condemned by 
my elders as unsuitable for children—and of the fairy princes 
and transformation scenes there is only the certainty that I 
must have seen them, but no exact memory. But, with the 
perversity of human nature, I flatly declined to have the agony 
curtailed or to leave my seat until Joey had chased Pantaloon 
off the stage with a red-hot poker. 

This is a spoilt and less hardy age. I do not know what 
alternatives to the pantomime existed in my childhood, except 
Maskelyne and Devant’s entertainment at the Egyptian Hall. 
Peter Pan arrived only when I was old enough to prefer Charley’s 
Aunt, still, I am glad to see, running. But now, when Peter is 
vieux jeu and nobody believes in fairies, what a choice there is 
for rich uncles and god-fathers intent on giving the young a 
good time! Of the non-musical entertainments it is not for 
me to speak, and there is enough that does come within my 
province to occupy this column. 

At Sadler’s Wells the Ballet offers complete performances of 
Casse-Noisette. From the adult point of view this is the least 
interesting of Tchaikovsky’s ballets. The first scene contains 
little real dancing, the second has no apparent connexion with 
what has gone before, and the third is a divertissement with only 
the most perfunctory relationship to the story of Clara and her 
nut-cracker doll. But no child will complain of a piece that 
includes a Christmas party with boys who will be boys and 
stamp on little girls’ dolls, a fight between mice and toy-soldiers, 
a pretty dance of snowflakes (very topical) and a parade of all 
the sweets in Mrs. Cumfit’s big glass bottles. 

The opera company at the same theatre is giving special 
performances of Hansel and Gretel and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Snow-Maiden (Snegourochka). Humperdinck’s fairy-tale is 
one of those curious instances of a third-rate composer’s ability 
to achieve once in his lifetime a real and lasting success. The 
charming German folk-tunes, and the Wagnerian symphonic 
treatment to which they are subjected, are too disparate to 
make a satisfactory union. And the homely text is at odds 
with the heroic associations of the musical style. But it remains 
a delightful opera containing all the ingredients of a first-rate 
entertainment for children—a good tale plainly told, a spice 
of excitement and danger not too horrific, and those beautiful 
tunes that any child with an ear can easily remember and are 
worth remembering. 

For those who would like a change from Humperdinck, 
Rimsky-Korsakov makes a very good substitute. But they 
must be prepared for a bombardment of whys and wherefores 
and fifty thousand hows. If the story is a little difficult, the 
scene is incomparably gay and the action enlivened with 
dancing. Instead of the pale tints and pretty faces of the 
German illustrators, we have the brilliant colours and stylised 
forms of a Russian chap-book. 

But if there were to be only one treat these holidays andI had 
a say in the matter, I should choose Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s 
production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream at the Old Vic, 
which I proceed to filch from my dramatic colleague on the 
strength of Mendelssohn’s music, the flying ballet and Mr. 
Helpmann’s Oberon. It is, mark you, Mr. Guthrie’s pro- 
duction rather than Shakespeare’s play. There is much to 
be said against decking the poet with frills and fa-las in the 
modern fashion—though it is only a new form of fashions 
that have persisted since Dryden’s day. But there is nothing 
that I can see to be said against this wholly enchanting fantas- 
tication. of the Dream, which preserves all the poetry that 
most matters, acquits the lovers of the charge of boring, and 
extracts from Bottom and his friends every drop of savoury 
humour. DyYNELEY Hussey, 
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LA QUESTION DES COLONIES 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


JAMAIS on n’avait tant parlé de nos colonies. C’est l’événe. 
ment du jour, Naguére nous traitions ici-méme de l’Empire 
francais, en soulignant que le citoyen moyen n’en avait encore 
qu’une conception assez vague. Tout a changé d’un coup, 
du moins quant 4 lintérét populaire. Ce ne sont que discours 
et articles glorifiant Vidée coloniale. Un journal parisien 
publie méme, en guise de feuilleton, le récit romancé des 
exploits de nos premiers colonisateurs. 

Certes Exposition coloniale de 1931, grace 4 l’impulsion 
géniale d’un Lyautey, avait frappé l’imagination de millions 
de visiteurs. Mais leur mémoire en retenait surtout le cété 
pittoresque et anecdotique—une suite de dioramas. Malgré 
toutes les manifestations de ce genre, la masse en était restée 
aux synthéses simplistes: JIAfrique, des cacahuétes et des 
soldats noirs; LTAsie, des petits Annamites et le temple 
d’Angkor; l’Amérique ... le bagne. Selon cette appré- 
ciation sommaire, nos possessions d’outre-mer étaient destinées 
surtout 4 servir de garnison pour les troupes coloniales et 
d’exutoire pour les ratés de la Métropole. Bref, toutes les 
traditions surannées persistaient. 

Assurément, il y avait un noyau de gens avisés qui voyaient 
dans l’Empire bien autre chose: une réalité précise ainsi 
qu’une grande promesse. Mais on les traitait volontiers de 
visionnaires. On les écoutait d’une oreille distraite, et si 
parfois on se rendait 4 leurs arguments, les moyens d’agir 
de leur en étaient pas moins mesurés avec parcimonie. Les 
colonies faisaient toujours figure de parents pauvres, aussi 
bien dans les milieux officiels qu’aux yeux du peuple. Du 
reste, On pourrait dire sans trop d’exagération que dans bien 
des cas Empire s’est développé 4 l’insu du Parlement. C’est 
que les problémes européens, avant la Grande Guerre comme 
aprés, réclamaient toute Jlattention des dirigeants. Un 
seul souci dominait'sans cesse la politique extérieure : garantir 
la sécurité du pays, soit par le jeu des alliances, soit par des 
obligations collectives. Dans ces conditions la plupart des 
grands parlementaires se désintéressaient des questions 
coloniales. Georges Clemenceau, par exemple, ne _ s’en 
occupait guére que lorsqu’elles lui fournissaient l’occasion de 
renverser un ministére. 

Toute cette politique s’écroulait 4 Munich il y a quelques 
semaines. II s’ensuivit en France un revirement d’opinion 
immédiat et remarquable. Le président du Conseil lui-méme 
donnait le ton: ‘La France est un Empire. La réside pour 
une large part lavenir de la France.” Aprés lui, d’autres 
développaient le théme: ‘“‘Cessons d’essayer de jouer le 
role de gendarme en Europe. Nous n’avons rien a y gagner, 
beaucoup 4 y perdre. Les événements récents le prouvent 
suffisamment. Assurément il importe d’étre en bons termes 
avec les autres nations, surtout avec nos voisins. Mais pour le 
reste contentons-nous de cultiver notre jardin, en lespéce nos 
colonies.” Et le pays applaudissait dans sa grande majorité. 

Sous peu ce méme conseil nous parvenait d’outre-Rhin, 
dés qu’il fut avéré que la France et l’Allemagne s’apprétaient 
a signer une déclaration pacifique. A Berlin des journaux 
écrivaient: ‘‘ Une fois cette déclaration acquise, la France 
pourra se consacrer a son grand domaine colonial, dont 
Yexploitation servira au mieux non seulement ses propres 
intéréts mais ceux du monde entier.”” On ne manqua pas 
dans notre presse de rapprocher ces conseils de ceux que 
donnait Bismarck a la jeune République il y a cinquante-cing 
ans : “‘ Voyez donc du cété de Tunis.” Puis, dés le protectorat 
établi, Italie se jetait de dépit dans les bras de l’Allemagne 
et adhérait 4 la Triple Alliance. L’histoire allait-elle recom- 
mencer ? La réponse ne se fit pas attendre. Les Italiens se 
mirent a clamer leurs revendications coloniales—au Parlement, 
dans la presse, dans la rue. 

Le plus clair résultat de ces clameurs a été de compléter le 
revirement d’opinion en France. Discuter des_ relations 
franco-italiennes nous conduirait trop loin aujourd’hui; il 
convient néanmoins d’avouer que les torts n’ont pas toujours 
été chez la voisine. Mais il semble bien que cette fois ce 
sont les Italiens qui ont manqué de finesse. II y a eu de leur 
part erreur de psychologie. Devant une France divisée en 
apparence par les querelles politiques et les conflits de classes, 
ils ont du croire occasion belle. Sans doute s’attendaient-ils 
a voir croitre le trouble. Ils n’ont réussi qu’a rendre tous les 
Frangais Empire-conscious. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Zero Hour 

Our forbears have told us how on Christmas Eve, 1860, the 
thermometer fell to zero and the river Ouse bore on Christmas 
morning. The experience has not been repeated since, though 
a generation later an ox was roasted on the Thames in the 
New Year. Of English winter sports the headquarters is 
not a height but a plain, some feet below sea level. Lingay 
Fen has been the scene of many skating championships, and 
many a half-frozen crowd has watched the red suns2t behind 
the pollard willows near its edge. Ice, corn and sunsets are 
the special glory of the Fens ; and it is worth any skater’s while 
to launch himself into the network of great dykes and skate till 
the light fails. Whenever I have done it I have chosen as 
doorway to the freedom of the Fens a small dyke within a 
few yards of Holme station on the G.N.R. just south of 
Peterborough. The best dykes extend eastwards of that railway, 
and disclose to you a western Holland of the highest charm. If 
in the evening you can find a copy of Dugdale’s History of the 
Fens the interest of the land and water you have seen will be 
doubled. Some of the best passages that he quotes refer to the 
quantity of wild life that once flourished there and provided 
the inhabitants (who were experts at the snare) with food in 
plenty. The wild life at one time included the wolf. 

* * * * 


A South African Model 

Christmas cards come earlier and earlier, no doubt out of an 
increasing regard for the Post Office. The most original that 
I have yet received comes from South Africa; and it might 
give a hint to South Kensington. It consists of a case just 
set up in the Museum at Cape Town. Most persuasive foliage 
has been artistically compounded out of wax and other 
substances, and in a landscape of many features are grouped 
some of the most characteristic birds of the Cape, a district 
where birds are very numerous and more than usually easy to 
observe. To give one illustration, a young Engilsh visitor 
to the Cape marked down 240 species well within his first year 
of residence. The crown of the case in the museum is a bower 
bird at work on its nest. An admirable and cheap illustrated 
book on the birds of South Africa has been written by Mr. Gill, 
head of the museum, and illustrated very faithfully by his 
sister. 

* * * FS 

A Pergola Nursery 

In a recent gale a rose pergola was blown down and the 
rettenness of some of the posts disclosed. As one of them was 
being sawn up a circular tunnel was disclosed filled up com- 
pletely with circular cells making a singularly perfect fit. 
They were the work of that most admirable of artists, the 
leaf-cutting bee. Each cell was capped in the usual way with 
a wad made by several layers of circular cuttings from rose- 
leaves and the tube itself with many compacted oval pieces 
of the same leaf. The wax cells of the hive bee are more mathe- 
matically perfect; but the art of this single bee is more 
wonderful perhaps than the science of the gregarious bee. 
In one garden where I watched them at work on several occasions 
they rather preferred the laburnum leaf to the rose-leaf. 
The rolling up began immediately the cutting was over and the 
bee flying off on the curled leaf suggested a witch on her 
broom-pole. Several species of the same family use ready-made 
crevices (from a keyhole to a snail shell) but the leaf-cutter 
usually does a good deal of the tunnelling with its own proper 
jaws, though only through rotting wood and, I fancy, seeks 
signs of.an existing tunnel. In the nest in the broken pergola 
pole the eggs had hatched, and there was still a fair supply 
of pollen left for the sustenance of the grub. It seems to me 
that this member of the family (megachile) grows more common 
—perhaps because we grow more roses. 

* * x * 


Animal Senses 

Not long since on the Downs near the Berkshire-Gloucester- 
shire boundary several groups of sheep suddenly bolted ; 
on one farm at any rate they broke down the hurdles in 
which they were penned. In the admirably edited Gloucester- 
shire County Magazine a brief account of this curious event 
is given, and some parallel cases quoted. These parallels 
are interesting, but I doubt an inference drawn, that birds 
have intensely sensitive ears. Their master sense is certainly 


sight ; and it is, I think, well established that it directs vultures 
to their prey from enormous distances. Birds can be aston- 
ishingly insensitive to sound. You may shoot several pistol 
shots at a tree partridge of the Canadian type from a few yards 
off and not disturb the bird if your aim is bad; and once in 
my youth I saw a number of rifle shots from about twenty 
yards fired at an English partridge scratching in a heap of 
leaves. True examples are quoted of the restlessness of 
pheasants both before thunder approaches and perhaps when 
distant cannons are in action; but it may be that, like a piano- 
tuner, they are aware of vibration rather than note. It is 
altogether surprising how little attention birds pay to aeroplanes 
or other loud noises that are at a certain distance. Sheep, 
which are not very clever animals, and are not endowed with 
very acute senses (except perhaps that of smell) have an utterly 
surprising perception of time. They know the feeding hour 
to a minute or two. 

* * «x *« 
Stupid Animals 

One of the greatest authorities on wild antmals denied 

intelligence to the horse, which is cited in the discussion on 
animal sensitiveness. An example is given in Farmers’ Creed 
of a horse that bolted on the stimulus of vibration from an 
accident in a railway tunnel two miles away; and certainly 
horses hear well. They have also particular gifts of perception. 
There is no doubt at all that some of them are aware of the 
arrival of a hunting morning. They can also accumulate 
knowledge of memory, as for example of the way to open a 
latch. Perhaps they have generally been thought stupider 
than they are because of their extreme nervousness. Fear 
usually destroys intelligence for the time being ; and a frightened 
horse perceives nothing but his own fears. How different is 
a fox or a rat in this ! 

* * * * 
Useless Councils 

Parish Councils are acquiring the reputation of undue 

carelessness on the question of preserving footpaths, A 
good many have been closed of late, some with the too easy 
concurrence of the council or one of its members. The 
Parish Council is not a rich or powerful body, but it has 
complete authority with regard to footpaths, and all such 
councils should make a complete census of parochial foot- 
paths and jealously guard them. A quaint if unimportant 
point has arisen in regard to one path. The landowner, 
acknowledging the right of way, has in one place made a sort 
of cutting for the path, so that the users may not be visible 
from his garden. Some sticklers maintain that it is as illegiti- 
mate to move a path in the vertica! as in the horizontal plane. 
Some landowners have been good enough to label the paths 
through their property and so save the council a trouble and 
expense that they are often too lazy or mean to undertake. 

* * * * 


In the Garden 

It is a marvel that plants manage to survive a hard frost, 
especially when they have been tempted, as this year, to 
postpone hibernation. It is always the latest growths that 
suffer most. Some trees and bushes, mulberry and rhus 
cotinus for example, get the reputation of being slow growers 
solely because the young shoots are cut back by frost. The 
mulberry if protected is a quick grower; and more than this, 
will strike readily from cuttings of a very large size. Jasmine, 
which is a late and quick grower, often loses all its top shoots. 
I know one garden, belonging to an owner of Dutch connexion, 
where most of the hedges are wrapped in straw during the 
winter. Many of them are of that beautiful, quick-growing 
but rather treacherous conifer Macrocarpa, which is as tender 
as Thuja Lobbit or Thuja occidentalis (a better hedge plant) is 
robust. How to protect is a difficult matter. Yew boughs 
are as good as anything for covering underground weaklings ; 
and ‘it is a happy thing that even a net will do a good deal 
to keep off excess of frost. If the wind is right a good 
smoky garden bonfire will achieve something on the principle 
of the ‘“‘ smudges ” now being more freely used for protecting 
fruit trees from May frosts. One fruit gardener of my acquaint- 
ance kept by his bedside an alarum clock set in action by a ther- 
mometer. When it registered frost, the alarum sounded and 
the gardener went forth to light his smudges. 

W. BeAcH THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential_—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


AIDING REFUGEES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Your leading article, ‘‘ Suppliants for Refuge,” will be 
specially welcomed by those who have been trying to help refugees 
from Greater Germany to find even temporary asylum in this 
country. It may interest your readers to know exactly what 
is being demanded of these would-be helpers. 

I came into contact, through no personal relationship, with 
' 9 22-year-old Jew from Vienna, who wrote to ask me if I would 
help him get out of Germany. I replied that I would if I 
could. Since his first letter to me he has been thrown into 
Dachau, and I have received the most moving appeals from 
his mother to obtain a permit for him to enter England, as 
she had been told that only in the event of her obtaining such 
A permit would he be released. 

I put the case before the German Jewish Aid Committee, 
Stating that I was prepared to do what I understood to be 
necessary, 7.¢., to ensure by promising to house, feed and clothe 
him, that he would never fall upon the rates. After some time 
had elapsed, I received in reply a form to fill up together with 
a copy of the guarantee form which, if everything was con- 
sidered satisfactory, I should be called upon to sign. The 
obligations which I was to be called upon to assume were such 
as no responsible person could possibly undertake, unless he 
were an extremely wealthy man with few responsibilities. 

Apart from undertaking responsibility for the refugee’s 
maintenance in this country, for which I was prepared, I had 
to undertake the cost of bringing him to England. If this was 
just a matter of the fare, I would certainly undertake it, but for 
all I knew I might be making myself responsible for some 
unnamed ransom payment in the form of German emigration 
dues. Then I was to be responsible too for the entire cost of 
the refugee’s eventual further emigration; I should presumably 
have no control of the country to which he was to be sent nor 
the cost of settling him in whichever country might be selected. 
Furthermore, I had to guarantee that I would reimburse the 
Central British Fund for any expenses in which it might be 
involved on behalf of the refugee in question. How many of 
your readers could assume indefinite obligations of this 
character ? 

Not content with that, it was emphasised that I must produce 
documentary evidence that arrangements for the refugee’s 
further emigration were actually in progress. 

Conscious that I was prolonging the stay of this boy in 
the concentration camp, I found myself compelled to return 
an unsatisfactory reply. I had thought that by offering 
hospitality I was contributing to the world-wide effort that 
is required to help these unfortunate people. I understood 
that the committees set up for the purpose were going to 
organise training camps and arrange for the eventual settle- 
ment of at any rate the able-bodied young men overseas. 
I thought that the object of the huge funds being collected 
was to pay for such eventual settlement. I did not know 
that these funds required to be reimbursed for their expenditure 
on behalf of the refugees in whose cause they have been sub- 
scribed. The effect of the guarantee forms with which I 
was confronted as the only means of helping the case in which 
I have become interested, was to throw the whole onus of 
maintenance, finance and settlement back on to the individual ; 
whereas the purport of every speech and article on the subject 
has been to stress the need for collective effort. 

When I put these points to the Aid Committee, they ex- 
pressed sympathy but said that the nature of the guarantee 
was insisted on by the Home Office who would not accept 
any guarantee with a limit either as to the period of hospitality 
or as to the amount of the financial obligation. I made 
enquiries of the Society of Friends who are working ener- 
getically in the same cause, only to be confronted with the 
same impossible forms. Surely there is something wrong 
if both offers of hospitality and financial aid are available 
but their proper cohesion is prevented ? 

May I refer to another direction in which something will 
have to be done if this country is going—not only to take its 
share of the world-wide effort required—but merely to avail 


itself of the help that has already been offered. Each of my 
letters to the Aid Committee has gone unanswered for a week, 
_Now I do not. want for a monent to criticise those who are 


carrying on this voluntary work; one knows how selflessly; 


these people give themselves—one of my letters bore Sunday’s 
date—and what formidable obstacles they find themselves up 
against. Obviously a far more highly developed organisation 
is required. The mere number of applications received 
cannot be accepted either as an explanation or excuse for 
the tardy treatment of many cases hovering between life 
and death. Their very number demands that some more 
energetic action be taken. The helpers are at call, the funds 
already available. 

The particular case in which I have become interested 
has happily progressed, a permanent guarantor, a relation 
of the refugee concerned, having been found in the United 
States. I have been able to submit to the British Committee 
a photographic copy of the American affidavit which has in 
turn justified me in giving the unconditional guarantee which 
the Home Office requires to cover his temporary stay in this 
country pending the granting of the American visa. However, 
another week has elapsed and now I have received a letter 
advising me that I must obtain a photographic copy of the 
American quota number. I have cabled to the boy’s parents 
in Vienna for this, but doubtless when it comes there will 
be further needless delays in respect of a case which now 
from the official point of view could go through immediately. 
Meanwhile the object of all this correspondence languishes— 
if that be the right word—in Dachau.—Yours faithfully, 

R. W. HILr. 

London, S.W. 


A SOLUTION OF THE JEWISH PROBLEM 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Si1rR,—Since the diaspora there has always been a Jewish problem 
of greater or less acuteness in all parts of the world—directly, 
through the anti-Semitic propaganda of National Socialism 
hitherto unknown in history ; indirectly, by the forced immigra- 
tion of German Jews in masses into other countries. Left to 
itself it threatens the peace of the world and it must therefore 
be solved as soon as possible in the interests of all countries. 

Even the free admission of the Jews to other countries does 
not provide a solution of the problem. Jewish immigration in 
masses would be liable to produce racial problems and would 
stimulate Fascist tendencies, thus threatening peace in the 
countries of refuge. 

If the general opinion that the Jews represent a distinct 
community by their origin is justified, it is natural that they 
should form a political unit. Palestine has proved to be 


unsuited for this purpose; the Jews there are under foreign - 


authority, immigration is restricted as in other countries, and 
the claims of other nations to this territory exclude the hope of 
permanent peace. Sentiment, religious considerations and 
historical tradition must not be allowed to prevent an effective 
solution. 

Today an acute outbreak of anti-Semitism threatens directly 
not only all Jews but also persons of Jewish descent in every 
State throughout the world, although as yet it is not evident 
everywhere and many do not so far feel the threat. But the 
menace exists, and Jews everywhere have therefore a vital 
interest in effective measures to stem the anti-Semitic tide. 
They have done much already in this respect, but they do not 
recognise or consider the. fundamental nature of the problem. 
They have regarded the Jewish Question only from the Jewish 
point of view, and so have failed to find a solution universally 
acceptable. This solution lies in the formation of an autonomous 
Fewish State in territory which must be bought from the political 
owners. This territory must be at present uninhabited so that 
the rise of a new racial irredenta may be prevented for all time. 

It must not be thought that the plan of the creation of a 
State by expelled Jews is not designed to preserve and foster 
their religion and their customs. Nevertheless the motive force 
is neither love nor hate ; it is a desire for reason and justice. 
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No details of the future racial and cultural development of 
the State are here considered, the one essential and unchange- 
able condition is that no restrictions should ever be placed on 
the immigration or activities of Jews or of their descendants on 
the ground of their origin. 

When this State has become so established that it can absorb 
all Jews threatened by expulsion, cther States will have the 
moral right to limit Jewish immigration to their countries, 
whereas today such a restriction spells ruin to hundreds of 
thousands of human beings. 

The considerable amount of money needed to finance the 
plan would have to be raised by long-term loans especially from 
Jews of all countries. But as the realisation of the plan would 
be to the interest of all States public support also might be 
expected. 

It is believed that a territory could be fourd which fulfils the 
requirements in that it is uninhabited and for sale and (after the 
probably necessary cultivation) promises a healthy climate. 

The cultivation and development of the land would doubtless 
demand great physical effort on the part of immigrants. It 
would however be properly organised and carried through with 
modern machinery, and the territory could be put under the 
control of technical and medical experts from the beginning. 

Once the scheme were recognised as a possible solution its 
great advantages would become evident. In the execution of 
the plan, which would injure no one and offer no threat to 
world peace, there would arise for the founders of the new 
State an imposing task of organisation and, for those who 
financed the plan, an enterprise that should provide an 
adequate return within a reasonable time. A new State could 
be built up free from the impediments of tradition, more 
systematically and better adapted to the needs of our time 
than existing States. It would thus promise rapid and 
brilliant development. As its population might be in the 
neighbourhood of one million, the territory need not be very 
large, even allowing for an average birth-rate. Its size would 
be limited by cost and by political considerations, to exclude 
from the beginning any fear of aggression in neighbouring 
countries. The State that sold the territory could be interested 
in the sale, among others, by the application of the principle 
of the most favoured nation. 

The carrying out of this enterprise should not be allowed 
to interfere with any existing plans and organisations for 
helping expelled Jews. Indeed these, having fewer cases to 
deal with, would be able to work more effectively. 

The creation of such a Jewish State would not only save 
hundreds of thousands of Jews from an extremely critical 
situation but it would also cause anti-Semitism to lose ground 
everywhere. If there were no further reason to fear Jewish 
immigration, the Jewish problem would lose its acuteness 
and become comparatively unimportant. Moreover, the pro- 
posed solution would benefit those Jews who are citizens of 
other States or who have obtained permission to work there, 
their position becoming identical with that of other alien 
nationals. And last, but not least, the moral benefit would 
be incalculable because from an unhappy and despised section 
of society would arise a community united by one will and 
one idea which would have saved its human dignity and 
could claim general esteem.-—I am, Sir, &c., G. ELKELAS. 

Argentina. 


THE CASE FOR THE RAILWAYS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—In your issue of December 23rd, Sir James Milne does 
me the honour of commenting upon my article on ‘‘ The 
Railways and the Roads.” I do not, however, feel moved by 
what he says to withdraw or amend anything that I wrote. 
We occupy very different chairs, and I would not for one 
moment doubt that the views which he expresses are as proper 
in the occupant of his position as I believe mine to be in my own. 

I must nevertheless confess to some surprise at reading his 
concluding paragraph. It is no more than natural that the 
railway interests and those represented by the National Road 
Transport Employers’ Federation should equally object to new 
competition on the roads. But on what evidence does he 
question the business acumen of the financiers concerned with 
the hire purchase business in motor vehicles ? Are they really 
so incompetent in the conduct of their business? In any case, 


it surely ill becomes a railwayman to deplore the financing of a 

transport undertaking on the basis of borrowed money.—Yours 

faithfully, ARNOLD PLANT. 
London, N.W. 11. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I have just read in the excellent Christmas number of 
The Spectator, an interesting article by Mr. Richard Freund 
on Mahatma Gandhi. : 

The first sentence reads: “No Moghul Emperor ever 
had more power in India than Mr. M. K. Gandhi.” And in 
the last: “‘ If the west admires lucidity, the East sets higher 
store by the strength of the soul. By that token Mr. Gandhi, 
the Mahatma, will surely go down into history as one of India’s 
greatest leaders.” Now, if to be ‘‘ well known in every hamlet 
in India,” is a sign of proof of greatness, then it may be said 
that the Mahatma is the greatest Indian since Krishna. There 
is, however, a side to the Mahatma’s character not touched 
upon by Mr. Freund. 

In recent months the Mahatma has been attacked not only 
by the Muslim Press but also by a powerful section of the 
Hindu Press. So violent these attacks have been, especially 
in the Marathi Journals, that even Moderate and Liberal 
papers like the Servant of India felt compelled to protest. 
The following is a letter by one of India’s most distinguished 
sons, Doctor R. P. Paranjpye—a senior Wrangler, a member 
of the Servant of India Society, and until recently Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Lucknow University. Dr. Paranjpye writes to 
the Editor of the Servant : 


“IT see that you have charged some journals, especially those 
conducted in the Indian languages, with having descended to 
deplorable depths of bad taste in attacking the Mahatma. I am 
not concerned to defend every remark of every journal about the 
Mahatma, but I would like to point out that such attacks are a 
direct reaction to the absurd and unreasoning hero-worship in 
which his admirers and followers continually indulge. If these 
latter had been more moderate in their praise, the former would 
have been equally moderate in their criticism. The very word 
Mahatma, to which he objected in his early days but to which he 
now seems to be reconciled, is a challenge to those who object to 
Mahatmic or dictatorial methods. The appellation means to imply 
that he is above and beyond criticism. Some of us, though perhaps 
a minority in the country, refuse to regard every word said by him 
and every action done by him as sacrosanct. But this is exactly the 
claim made on his behalf by his followers. Take, for instance, 
the tragic accident, involving three deaths, recently at Wardha. 
There was no mention of it in Mr. Gandhi’s weekly, the Harizan, 
which often deals with much less important matters but which did 
not answer the charge made against him that he wrongly influenced 
the opinion of medical experts and led perhaps to a wrong treatment 
of the patients. Or, again, consider the recently published letters 
of Mr. Gandhi to an unmarried young woman devotee. To any 
rational man the detailing of unsavoury sexual experiences of the 
Mahatma to a young woman and their cold-blooded publication as 
a souvenir of the great man appears little short of obscenity, and 
in any other case would have led to an agitation for the prosecution 
of the writer and publisher. But these scandalous letters are held 
up as a remarkable document for the edification of the public. 

“The more public activities of Mr. Gandhi are, of course, a legiti- 
mate subject for criticism. His inconsistencies in defending many 
things against which he formerly inveighed, his unabashed defence 
of his favourites for doing things which in any other case would 
have opened the phials of his wrath, his continued insistence on his 
being all the same a staunch adherent of truth and non-violence, all 
these stink in the nostrils of those who have ro: given up the use 
of their rational faculties. His methods in dealing with Mr. 
Nariman (the Bombay Congress Leader) and Dr. Khare (late 
Congress Premier of the Central Provinces) show that he can stoop 
to depths of which any ordinary man would be ashamed. If his 
admirers persist in defending the indefensible, his critics are 
justified in debunking him by harsh methods. 

“Hence I do not consider him to be exempt from criticism and 
even from ridicule. Absurdities like these can best be attacked by 
methods of ridicule. People are influenced by ridicule even when 
they will not listen to a rational discussion. If he has suffered more 
than others by these methods, it is because greater claims have been 
made for him by his devotees. Let this excessive hero-worship 
diminish and I confidently predict a diminution in an equal measure 
of the attacks of him. Your criticism had better be directed to his 
own irrational and blinded followers.” 


Mr. Freund says that ‘“‘ as a politician Mr. Gandhi is apt 
to be shifty.” At the present moment, the Congress Party 
led by Mr. Gandhi is busy ‘‘ wrecking ” the New Constitution 
by ‘‘ Working ” it in the Provinces, just as “‘ we always fast by 
eating ’—as a distinguished old follower of the Mahatma 
once put it to me. Last week Mr. Gandhi’s article in his 
weekly Harijan shows that he has completely capitulated to 
the Extremist section of the Congress Party, and despite his 
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pronouncements hitherto in defence of “‘ the great Princes of 
India,” as he once called them, he now advocates the extinction 
of the Princely order. This has led to the passing of the follow- 
ing resolution by the Executive of the All India Muslim 
League, representing the 90 million Moslems of India : 

“While the All-India Muslim. League fully sympathises with 
the aspirations of States subjects for their constitutional advance, 
it deprecates the change of attitude on tke part of the Congress, 
whose main objective in championing the cause of the States’ people 
is only to secure the establishment in the Indian States of the elective 
system enabling their representatives to be returned to the Federal 
Legislature, irrespective of anything else, in “the hope that it might 
get a majority in the Federal Legislature. The Council, therefore, 
views with grave apprehensions the recent pronouncement of Mr. 
Gandhi which threatens the extinction of the Ruling Princes and the 
British Government with disastrous consequences if they did not 
meet the demand of the Congress. 

“The Muslim League is already opposed to the Federal scheme 
embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935 for reasons it 
has repeatedly made clear, and it warns the British Government 
that, if the methods of coercion and intimidation resulted in the 
British Government yielding to the Congress, the Mussalmans 
will not hesitate to resort to the extremest measures in their opposition 
to such a position where their most vital interests would stand to 
be sacrificed.” 


Thanks to the Mahatma, the whole of India is now about to 
be plunged into the worst form of communal discord. 

In the opinion of multitudes of Indians of distinction—Hindu 
and Moslem, it would have been better for India, had the 
Mahatma not been quite so “ great.” They are not much 
impressed by what Mr. Richard Freund calls Mr. Gandhi’s 
* strength of soul.”—I am, Sir, yours, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 

Poona. 


THE BOY SCOUT’S PROMISE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—It is announced in the Press that the Deputy Chief 
Scout has issued a notice drawing attention to the binding 
nature of the first promise made by Boy Scouts: ‘‘ I promise 
on my honour to do my best to do my duty to God.” The 
notice declares that this promise is binding on all members, 
and declares also that no Scout may belong to any organisation, 
social or political, which denies the existence of God. 

This is a rather delicate matter with which to deal, but, as 
it is not without importance, I hope you may allow me to make 
a few remarks. 

It may be taken for granted that if a Scout (or, for that matter, 
anyone else) makes a solemn promise, then that promise is 
binding. Why, then, draw special attention to a self-evident 
fact—especially if so doing involves imposing restrictions 
hitherto unmentioned ? 

It is notorious that it is not possible for human language 
to define the nature of God. At the best any attempted 
definitions must be infinitely inadequate (the word “ in- 
finitely’ is here used literally). Conceptions of ultimate 
reality are many and widely divergent. 

I should think the simple promise of a Scout, on his honour, 
to do his duty to God and the King, should be enough. The 
word “‘ King”? may be understood as meaning ‘“‘ the chief 
representative of the State or community,” and thus no political 
bar would exist either against membership by Scouts, here, 
who may have non-monarchical ideas, or to the activity of the 
Scout movement in non-monarchical countries. So, also, the 
other and infinitely more august word, God, should be left 
undefined. Each member would attach to it the sense of his 
highest ideal. The notice just issued, however, seems to 
involve a danger of raising controversy on all these very difficult 
philosophical and other problems.—Yours faithfully, 

Highbury, N.5. J. W. PoyNntTEr. 


A NEW DEAL FOR AFRICA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mrs. Elspeth Huxley is usually so accurate that I am 
surprised at some of the points in her letter in reply to my 
criticism of Mr. Michael Huxley’s scheme for the inter- 
nationalisation of the British Eastern African Dependencies. 

I certainly did not suggest that internationalisation would 
mean that ‘‘ our trusteeship for the African is to give place 
to totalitarian tyranny.” I wrote that German ambitions 
would not be assuaged by internationalisation, that the Reich 
demands full sovereignty over African territory, and that 
to grant that claim would bring totalitarian tyranny to Africa. 


—_, 
—<—<—= 


The idea of internationalisation, Mrs. Huxley suggests, is 
to show that it is neither “ morally inspiring nor practically 
wise to sit tight on one quarter of the earth’s surface.” That 
picture is misleading unless it also shows that the British 
Empire likewise holds one-fourth of the world’s population, 
Moreover, Great Britain—the only British governmental 
entity which would contribute directly to (though others 
would be affected by) this scheme for East African inter. 
nationalisation—is not, as propagandists so often suggest, the 
possessor of a quarter of the globe. Mrs. Huxley has not 
mentioned the vital fact that the Dominions are masters in 
their own houses, and that the responsibility of the public and 
Government of Great Britain is reduced to that of adminis- 
tering the Colonial Empire—and not even all of that, for 
Southern Rhodesia is self-governing and the Mandated 
Territories could not be transferred to other ownership merely 
by the unilateral act of a surrenderist British Government. 

Then Mrs. Huxley recommends internationalisation because 
it would “‘ satisfy our own conscience.” I hope I shall not 
be deemed a jingo if I suggest that, despite human shortcomings 
in Colonial administration and development, the British con- 
science in respect of the Colonial Empire need not be unduly 
troubled vis-a-vis foreign Powers generally and Germany in 
particular ; those who know most about the Colonial Empire 
are the foremost advocates of a policy of accelerated develop- 
ment, but, thanks to the modern British conception of true 
Imperialism, they do not propose that such a development 
should be at the expense of the sacrifice of native interests— 
as would most certainly be the case if Germany were onc? 
more to administer African territory. 

Then I am asked why we reject any scheme ‘‘ which would 
enlist the enthusiasm, experience and wealth of other nations 
in the development of backward territories ?”’ Mrs. Huxley 
well knows that the enthusiasm, experience and finance of any 
non-Briton is allowed the same scope in East Africa as that of 
any non-official Briton. American citizens and American 
capital have been prominent in Northern Rhodesian copper 
mining, and American money is now active in gold mining in 
Tanganyika Territory ; a French-Belgian consortium was one 
of the first in the field when gold was discovered in the Kaka- 
mega area of Kenya; Greeks, Swedes, Danes and others have 
played a big part in the progress of the sisal industry ; a French 
mission introduced coffee to Kenya; or, to turn to quite 
another quarter, of the 131 missionaries who landed in Tangan- 
yika Territory during 1937, 55 were German, 20 Swiss, and only 
15 British. 

Though admitting that internationalisation would not 
satisfy Germany, Mrs. Huxley believes it would lessen European 
tension because we should be giving other nations a chance to 
share in the administration and development of Africa. As to 
development, they have completely free scope at present, as 
the previous paragraph suggests. Is it conceivable that the 
menace of the Axis over Europe would be made smaller in the 
eyes of Ruthenia, Poland, Hungary, Denmark, and the Ukraine 
—which appear to be the next States on the Nazi list—by the 
proposal that a few of their citizens might be taken in to the ad- 
ministrative or technical services of an internationalised East 
Africa ? As to Germans, perhaps Signor Mussolini might oblige 
his friend Herr Hitler by opening the administrative services of 
Italian East Africa to German entrants. 

I did not suggest that Colonies could be well administered 
only by men of British birth, but I do say that we should be 
false to our trusteeship if, by the admixture of men of many 
races who have different moral and mental attitudes from our 
own, we were recklessly to risk the deterioration of the present 
British Colonial Service, which I believe to be the finest in the 
world. Mr. Huxley’s plan provided that 5 per cent. of the 
recruits each year should be foreign nationals, so that at the end 
of a decade half the junior staff would be non-Britons. That, 
in my view, represents a risk which is quite unwarrantable. 

“To maintain the status quo we shall probably have to fight 
for it,’ writes your correspondent. I should not accept that 
postulate. Herr Hitler may determine, or may already have 
determined, to risk war with the British Empire at some future 
date, but in such an event the claim for Colonies would be 
merely an excuse, not the reason, just as the murder of a German 
diplomat in Paris by a demented young Jew was the excuse, 
not the reason, for the imposition by Germany of a fine of 
£80,000,000 on her Jewish population and for an officially 

organised outbreak of unparalleled persecution of a defenceless 
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minority of citizens. What his declarations may be worth in 
that regard only the future can show, but Herr Hitler has said 
that all the former German Colonies combined are not worth 
the blood of a single German, and at Munich he told Mr. 
Chamberlain that this ‘‘ awkward question ” of Colonies would 
never be a cause of mobilisation. 

Finally, Mrs. Huxley asks if, in refusing to internationzalise 
our tropical African territories, we are quite satisfied that we 
have right on our side, and if we shall be able to convince our 
potential friends that we are right. To suggest international 
administration of India, of Malaya, or of the Channel Islands 
would be to court condemnation, not to say ridicule; why 
should it be less reprehensible forcibly to expel millions of 
Africans from the British Empire ? Not one of your correspon- 
dents has yet endeavoured to prove that the African would 
benefit by the substitution of an international régime for British 
administration, and that ought to be the first step in their 
argument, for in asking for a new deal for Africa, they are 
driven in common humanity to mean in the first place a better 
deal for Africans. 

I have not the faintest belief that Africans would benefit 
from the proposed internationalisation ; on the centrary, I am 
convinced that they would be seriously prejudiced, and on that 
ground alone I say that the suggestions of Mr. Michael Huxley 
ought to be rejected.—Yours faithfully, 

“East Africa and Rhodesia,” F. S. JOELSON, Editor. 

91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 


THE LONDON MUSIC FESTIVAL 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I ask the hospitality of your columns because I fear 
that many people may form the opinion, after reading Mr. 
Dyneley Hussey’s article in your issue of December 16th, 
that the London Music Festival is an. attempt to reproduce 
the Continental variety of the species in England. This is 
not the case. 

Festivals of the Continental type are essentially exotic 
growths, having a brilliant and spectacular existence which is 
imposed from without and does not spring from the life of 
the place itself. - The performances are not such as a provincial 
centre could provide unaided, the prices are certainly not 
those which a provincial public could be expected to pay, 
and the audiences are, for the most part, not indigenous music- 
lovers—if indeed some of them are music-lovers at all. 

The London Music Festival aims at expressing the rich and 
varied musical life of London, within a comparatively short 
compass of time. It must therefore be a big Festival because 
London is the greatest city in the world. It must be wide in 
its scope because London’s music, the finest that can be 
offered anywhere, has no practical boundaries. Mr. Hussey’s 
doubt whether this will in fact be a festival is rather like denying 


, the title of symphony to a work of Berlioz merely because the 


composer has employed. more instruments than Haydn. 
Perhaps the fact that the London Music Festival will be too 
big for ‘‘ everyone attending the occasion to see and meet 
everyone else every day’ may not be so very great a loss. 
Was not that the element which, at one foreign festival, caused 
music to yield place to fashion? What, in other words, do 
we mean by a Festival ? 

Those responsible for the planning of the London Music 
Festival believe that London with its vast resources, its historic 
atmosphere and its breadth of mental outlook is the ideal place 
for a Festival the like of which the world has not experienced 
before. There is ample evidence coming into this office 
daily that hundreds of lovers of music in Great Britain and 
overseas share that belief.— Yours, &c., CEDRIC WALLIS, 

Secretary, London’ Music Festival. 

50 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARIES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—In order that the annual income may be more adequate 
to the demands made upon it, the Friends of the National 
Libraries are anxious to increase the Society’s membership from 
hundreds to thousands. 

The Society, it will be recalled, was formed eight years ago 
to render to the great collectigns of books services similar to 
those performed by th: National Art-Collections Fund in the 
case of pictures. During the last seven years it has collected 


over £9,400 towards the purchase of many important works of 
all kinds which would otherwise certainly never have remained 
in this country. The Society gave, for-example, £1,000 for 
the eleven Bible leaves written for Ceolfrid at Wearmouth in 
the eighth century, £2,170 towards the acquisition of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, £1,600 towards the Paston Letters, £500 towards a 
rare miscellany of Elizabethan verse and £470 towards the 
Huxley Archives. 

Other purchases include a first edition of Erasmus’ Praise of 
Folly, the Bangor Missal, the York Missal, the MSS. of Wilfrid 
Owen, the MSS. of Trollope’s Autobiography, and Sir Christo- 
pher Wren’s drawings of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

These are but a fraction of the possible treasures which the. 
nation could have secured if the Society had been more widely 
known and generally supported. Because their funds are so 
limited, each year in the sale-rooms many rare books and 
manuscripts desired by the British Museum and the Natioral 
Libraries of Scotland and Wales are irretrievably Iest. Mest 
of them go abroad, never to return. 

There is no limit to the benefactions that the Friends could 
make if money were available. May we appeal to your readers 
to become members? The minimum annual subscription is 
one guinea, though donations of any amount are welcomed. 
Further information and details of special privileges granted to 
members can be obtained from me.—I have the honour to te, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

OLIVER BELL, Honorary Secretary. 

Friends of the National Libraries, 

c/o British Museum, London, W.C. 1. 


STANDARD PRICES FOR AGRICULTURE 
[Te the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Under this heading in your Weekly Notes you discuss 
this question with much less than the fairness which we are 
accustomed to expect from you. 

May I say that I do not know how large and influential a 
body the Conservative Agricultural Committee is, but I do know 
that not many farmers would urge the Government to establish 
standard prices nor would they ask the Government to guaran- 
tee prices and consider ‘“‘ how the money is to be raised’? In 
commenting on this last phrase you seem to forget that “ what 
is guid to gi’e canna be ill to tak.” In the case of coal and 
motor-cars farmers know very well how the money is raised, 
the former by an arbitrary addition of one-third to the price, 
and the latter probably by much more. 

You then go on to threaten Agriculture with public control 
similar to that in Germany and Russia which is so scathingly 
denounced in an article by Paul Einzig in another column. We 
know, of course, that you do not hold yourself responsitle for 
signed articles, but if you had read this one carefully, your 
Weekly Notes would have been couched in milder terms. 

Your last sentence is the most unkind cut of all. How can 
anyone dare to say that Agriculture is a burden to the com- 
munity 2? The boot is altogether on the other leg. To prove 
this I have only to mention: (1) that the poor Agricultural 
laboure: works 50 to 63 hours per week and receives 37s. or 
38s., while the motor mechanic works 35 hours and receives, I 
am told, up to five times as much money, and (2) that the profits 
of the motor-car industry far exceed the profits of the whole of 
Agriculture in the United Kingdom.—Yours faithfully, 

J. G. GILCHRIST, 

Kerse, Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire. 


“PILGRIM TO THE LEFT” 

[To the Ecitor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Str,—In her charming review (December 9th) of my book, 
Pilgrim to the Left, Honor Croome charges me with ignoring 
certain criticisms of the House of Industry. And accordingly I 
am guilty of ‘second-rate journalism.” I pledge her my honour 
I have not seen them. I wish I had. No doubt my hermit 
habits are to blame. 

Two more points : 

(i) The functional principle is widely different from her 
“ functionalism.”? I know how important it is to distinguish. 
It is, in fact, the difference between the static and the dynamic. 

(ii) My critic insists upon the separation of the man from 
his labour. May I refer her to a celebrated passage on the 
subject in Marshall’s Principles of Economics? —Yours faithfully, 

Little Erickhill, nr. Bletchley. S. G. Hoesen. 
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WHAT’ EDUCATED INDIANS READ 


By RANJEE G. SHAHANI 


To know what books educated Indians read, I went, first, 
to my old college. I was well-acquainted with the librarian. 
Indeed, I had been friendly with him in my student days. 

‘* What books do the students read ?”’ he repeated. ‘‘ Well, 
these days the students read less. They are more interested 
in other things.” 

** For instance ? ” 

“In sports, cinemas, drinking-parties. No, the giants of 
other days are gone. The gentlemen now don’t ask me for 
the kind of books I used to be asked for in your day. I don’t 
think a single student has asked for The Brothers Karamazov 
—your favourite book. By the way, are you still fond of 
Dostoievsky ? ”’ 

“* More than ever. But what books are read ? ”’ 

** Mostly those bearing on their studies and, of course, 
novels.” 

** What novels ? ” 

** Sax Rohmer, Edgar Wallace, Marie Corelli lead, with 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Scott and Anatole France trailing 
behind.” 

** Do they read Kipling ?” 

**Oh Kipling! He is taboo.” 

** Why taboo ?”’ 

** Because the last Principal objected to him. He said 
that Kipling had lowered the prestige of Indians. So I had to 
put his books away.” 

**Do the students ever ask for E. M. Forster, T. S. Eliot, 
James Joyce, Stephen Spender, Aldous Huxley, Sean 
O’Faolain ? ” 

“* The other day a lady student asked for The Waste Land, 
I gave it to her. Next day she returned it, saying: ‘ So this 
is the famous poem! It is worse than Trigo.’ I told her 
that poetry was read, not understood. But, really, the moderns 
are getting funny. I am a graduate, but I can make nothing 
of the new writers. Either they are getting too clever, or 
I am getting too stupid. Literature is meant to be enjoyed, 
not ached over... .” 

Here a number of students trooped in, 
me, ‘‘ Watch what they take.” 

The first, a young man of about twenty-two, approached 
the desk with a slip and said timidly: ‘‘ May I please have 
The Waverley ?” 

** Which book ? ” 

* The Waverley.” 

“But that is a series. 
want ?”’ 

“Oh!” he reflected and then said : 
recommend ? ” 

The librarian sighed and attended to him. 
said to the next man. 

**T want The Red Lily,” he said. 

** Everybody wants The Red Lily. Sorry, out.” 

“* Well, then, can I have one of Edgar Wallace’s books ? ” 

**'To be sure you can.” 

A third student, tall, lean, spectacled, asked : 
volumes of Marie Corelli ? ” 

**T believe you have finished the lot.” 

The rest all asked for Sax Rohmer and Dumas. Just as 
the librarian and I were about to continue our talk, a lady 
student click-clicked in. 


The librarian told 


Which particular novel do you 
“Which do you 


Yes?” he 


** Any further 


**T should like three books, please,” she said: ‘*‘ The Red 
Lily of ——” 

“Of Anatole France,” said the librarian. ‘‘Sorry, Miss, 
out.” 


““ The second is one of Paul Cocky’s books.” 
** Sorry again, Miss. 
demand just now.” 


Paul de Cock seems to be in great 





** All right. But have you something of Sax Rohmer ? ” 
‘Once again, sorry, Miss. All his books are out.” 
**T have no luck. What shall I read ? ” 

The librarian, wishing to pay me a aie said : 
one of Dr. Shahani’s books, Miss. 
I am sure, will interest you.” 

** Who is Dr. Shahani? A Sindhi ? ” 

** Yes, one of our old students.” 

** Well, can he write ? ” 

The librarian looked at me “_ winked. 

“Try him, Miss.” 

**T’ll have a look at the army 
take it.” 

**Very good, Miss.” 

When she had the little volume, she said : 
title? What does it mean?” 

The librarian appealed to me for help. 

** Read the sub-title, Miss,”’ I said. 

*** A Vision of Creative Love ’,” 
what is creative love ?” 

“* What class are you in, Miss,” I asked. 

“Tm a Senior B.A. student,” she said, with a proud toss 
of the head. Then she read the first sentence of the Author’s 
Preface: ‘‘‘ All my life I have been a student, and hope to 
remain one to the end’,” she read. ‘‘ No, I don’t think Ill 
have the book of a mere student.” 

** Very good, Miss,” said the librarian. 
He was a student of detection.” 

The girl did not see the sarcasm. She went away with a 
volume in hand, glad that she had what she wanted. 

* * a x 


«“ Try 
The Coming of Karuna, 


If I like the first page, I’ll 


** What a funny 


she read aloud. ‘‘ Now 


“* Try Edgar Wallace. 


At a public library. The man in charge is a Goanese, 
assisted by a Eurasian girl. I ask him, after some desultory 
conversation, what the readers ask for here. 

“Most of our subscribers are Europeans and Parsees,”’ 
he said. ‘* Novels are what they demand.” 

“* What novels ? ” 

** Any that happen to be fashionable at the time.” 

** And what do the Indians take in ? ” 

** Mostly Reynolds, Charles Garvice, Marie Corelli, Sax 
Rohmer, Edgar Wallace.” 

“* Have you in the library any books of the moderns ? ” 

““ We have Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Thomas 
Hardy, Joseph Conrad.” 

So those were the moderns ! 

“* Anything of Aldous Huxley, of E. M. Forster, of Charles 
Morgan ? ” 

** We have a Forster here. 

**Ts it in demand ? ” 

**Not much. Old Englishwomen ask for it mostly.” 

** Anything of T. S. Eliot ? ” 

** No, nothing.” 

“* And what do the Parsees read?” 

“* Novels, as I said. They take the same books as the,English 
do. But there is one peculiarity about them. They like 
bigger type.” 

** Why ?” 

** Don’t you know? Most of them, practically all of them, 
are suffering from some sort of eye-trouble.” 

** How’s that ? ” 

*‘ Inbreeding. The defect is perpetuated and increased. 
Unless the Parsees intermarry, they will, in the course of some 
generations, become blind.” 

Then I recalled that I had scarcely seen a Parsee without 
spectacles. To save their eyes, they read very little. Yet, of 
all Indians, they are the most literate. 


It is called A Passage to India.” 
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HOLY ROMAN EMPERORS 


A iy of Europe, 911—1198. By Z. N. Brooke. (Methuen. 
15S. 

Dr. BROOKE has written a sensible and well-balanced book, 
a book of cautious and temperate judgement, on a period 
which in certain respects is one of the most formative in 
European history. It is the age of chivalry, of the crusades, 
of the Gothic arch, of the first troubadour, of Abailard and 
Heloise: or so popular imagination depicts it, and popular 
imagination, loving colour and atmospherics, is not wholly 
wrong. But culture grows out of ordered political society, 
as Dante meant when he said that only in an atmosphere of 
peace could men develop their intelligences to the fullest. 
Here, in this volume, Dr. Brooke has been concerned to trace 
the second great! expression—for the Carolingian Empire 
was the first—of a coherent and ordered Christendom. By 
1198 Europe had, at all events, a nervous system that was 
proof against shocks and attacks from without. It was more 
than a geographical expression: it had a rudimentary sort 
of soul, and there was a public conscience that could and did 
find expression, and was not stifled over the greater part of 
the continent. 

Germany is in the centre of the picture. At a time when 
England, for all its scholarship, was very much of a political 
infant, the new holy Reich had put its house in order, arrived 
at a working settlement of its greatest problem, that of the 
duchies, and was beginning the Ausdehnungspolitik or extension 
of German influence eastwards and westwards into the border 
or buffer—States. France was still a mass of large feudal units, 
with a potent, yet limited, royal house that had sprung from 
the dukes of Paris; Italy was divided between city, Papacy 
and Lombard, then Norman ; large tracts of Spain were still 
in the hands of Islam, and the Eastern Empire had its hands 
full with Bulgars and Turks. It was the construction of a 
strong German monarchy based at first upon the unit of the 
duchy and then upon that of the powerful family, and upheld 
by ah ecclesiastical hierarchy of royal creation, that brought 
in these early days peace and coherence to Europe, however 
much we may question its methods of forcible conversion and 
frontier defence. 

The policy of the Saxon and Salian emperors was to sur- 
round the Reich with satellites who could be counted upon 
not to join in the internal rebellions which from time to time 
might threaten the monarchy, and which, at the same time, 
would provide a useful outlet for colonial expansion. The 
history of these buffer States proved very diverse. Poland 
and Hungary managed to escape from German tutelage (though 
never wholly from German influence), Bohemia was always 
under the thumb of Germany. In the north the Baltic and 
Scandinavian States owed much of their political fortunes to 
relationships with the Empire. The student of contemporary 
politics will find much material for reflection in Dr. Brooke’s 
pages on these subjects. 

It would seem ungrateful to regret concision: but the two 
chapters, ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Life and Learning,” and ‘The 
Life of the Laity,” are of such high concentration that one 
would have liked more space in the treatment of the early 
schools and of the intellectual currents in Europe at this 
time; as well as of the trading centres and the methods of 
traders and merchants. Abailard is inevitable, but do we 
not tend to exaggerate his influence upon scholastic thought 
and to’ depreciate the more enduring effect of Richard and 
Hugh of Saint Victor? It was the Victorines that had the 
greatest literary influence and were behind the mystical currents 
of the later Middle Ages. Again, one would have liked to see a 
more expansive treatment of allegory in relation to mediaeval 
romanticism. All this is, I suppose, a matter of proportion ; 
but I notice the same compression in the chapters which Dr. 
Brooke has devoted to the Eastern Empire. Constantinople 
seems to come in every now and then, but not to be felt in 
any continuous sense as an important cultural and economic 
background of early mediaeval life. 

Nevertheless the delineation of character and the individual 
political portraits which Dr. Brooke paints will amply com- 
pensate for these disadvantages. As was to be expected, the 
study of the Emperor Henry IV is both acute and sympathetic, 
and it is rare to find so just an emphasis laid on the achievements 
of Henry II, a much neglected figure, or upon Urban II, 
whose work for papal leadership in Europe was so important. 


The great struggle between regnum and sacerdotium with its 
high theoretical issues and their abundant illustration in 
individual cases is presented as the almost inevitable result 
of the two-fold character of German policy: royal control 
over the German sees and religious houses on one hand and 
the fatal attraction of the regnum Italicum on the other. As a 
consequence Dr. Brooke’s treatment of the investiture struggle 
with its later repercussions in the twelfth century is the strongest 
feature in his book. Without it, it would be difficult to under- 
stand the achievement of Barbarossa, and to Barbarossa as a 
German monarch justice is fully done. Dr. Brooke does not 
sympathise with the reading of history that represents the 
Italian ventures of the emperors as a justifiable effort of expan- 
sion. Here he would differ somewhat, I think, from the stand- 
point of Karl Hampe, yet it is to Hampe’s work that this book 
stands nearest; still Hampe was never a fanatical advocate 
of the Hohenstaufen designs in the Mediterranean. He had 
in him a liking for the hero who ventures, the king who plays 
for great stakes ; but I can hear him now as he sat in his study 
at Heidelberg discussing, as I listened, the Emperor Henry VI 
in terms not very different from those wherein Dr. Brooke 
has described that cool young adventurer. 
E. F. JAcos. 


A DEFENCE OF NORTH 
Lord North. By W. Baring Pemberton. 


GEORGE THE THIRD had great good fortune in two respects. 
Twice, when he had a difficult job, he found ideal agents. 
In 1762, when he wanted to push the Peace of Paris through 
the House of Commons, he could put his hand on the very 
man he needed. He drew Henry Fox from the retreat into 
which he had carried his plunder and the hatred of the nation 
and set him to a task which no man could have undertaken 
unless he had become as unpopular as a man can make himself. 
Fox had nothing to lose and he set about the business of 
corruption and intimidation with enjoyment and skill. It 
was a great stroke of luck for the King that there happened 
to be available a man who combined Fox’s brains with his 
character, his ability and his unpopularity. North was a 
very different man from Henry Fox, but it happened that he 
had just the qualities that were needed to stand up to violent 
opposition, conducted by men of brilliant talents and sup- 
ported by a growing discontent in the country, in defence of 
a policy falling every day into greater discredit. Thus, as 
the King had used Fox to make an unpopular Peace, so he 
used North to prolong a war that had become unpopular. 


What were these qualities? North was fat, ugly, witty 
and fundamentally a generous man. All of these qualities 
helped him. It is well known that rage and anxiety wear a 
man out, and the best way of exhausting a sensitive man is 
to go on provoking him. North was absolutely proof against 
such methods. He could not lose his temper. Taunts about 
his ugliness or his somnolence delighted him. And as he 
had a very lively natural wit he could often turn the laugh 
against his critics. When he was called “that thing, a 
Minister,” he replied: ‘‘ Well, to be sure, I am an unwieldy 
thing, and the Hon. Member therefore, when he called me a 
thing, said that which was true and I cannot be angry with 
him. But when he added ‘that thing a Minister’ he called 
me that thing, which of all others, he himself most wished to 
be and therefore I took it as a compliment.” To understand 
what he was worth to George the Third we have only to 
consider what relief he would bring into the atmosphere of 
politics today; to have a Prime Minister who could dismiss 
a subordinate with such a letter as the letter North sent to 
Charles Fox: ‘‘ The King has made out a new list of the 
Treasury in which I do not see your name.” 


But if North kept the King’s Government on its legs under 
immense difficulties, he ruined himself for all time. Mr. 
Pemberton shows clearly in his attractive and careful study that 
North’s reputation has suffered more than it deserved to suffer. 
He writes from the extreme Tory point of view regarding 
the Opposition as factious and unpatriotic. But readers 
who dissent from this view may agree that the disasters 
of those years were not solely due to North, and that the 
problem was more complicated than it has appeared to some 
of the Whig historians. We learn from the Dartmouth Papers, 
as Mr. Pemberton points out, that when North decided in 1778 


(Longmans. 2!s.) 
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to change his policy and to make a conciliatory offer, he would 
himself have liked to offer independence to the colonies with 
arrangements for commercial relations, and that he was pre- 
vented by the opposition of Shelburne and Chatham to 
granting independence. At that moment North was closer 
to the realitiés than Chatham. That North was criminally 
weak is plain to the students of the correspondence of George 
the Third, and to such evidence as that which Mr. Butterfield 
reviewed in the Cambridge Historical Fournal. But he seems 
to have received unduly harsh treatment in being afterwards 
regarded as an untouchable. Dundas, who was more die-hard 
on America, for he disliked North’s concessions in 1778, was 
courted by Shelburne and welcomed by Pitt. Indeed, 
the man who was so important a colleague to North was 
afterwards Pitt’s chief source of strength almost to the end 
of his career. And if North is to be blamed, as he is, for 
yielding to the King’s refusal to admit men he disliked to the 
Government in a deadly crisis, was he much worse than Pitt, 
who yielded to the King on the same point in an even graver 
crisis in 1804? It is hard on North that he has been identified 
so closely for all time with a great disaster that only his mistakes 
are remembered. For he showed himself a man of courage 
and enlightenment in recognising the religion of French Canada 
in the Quebec Act and his readiness to face a powerful interest 
in India stands out in contrast to the weakness displayed by a 
nineteenth-century Government in handling a powerful interest 
at the time of the Jameson Raid. 


J. L. HAMMOND. 


DISCUSSION BOOKS 


The Maturing Mind. By T. H. Pear. 
National Self-Sufficiency. By P. H. Asher. 
Drama and Life. By Roger Dataller. 
What About India? By L. F. Rushbrook Williams. 
Physical Education. By M. L. Jacks. 
The Responsible Citizen. By S. H. Cair. 
Factory Law. By C. D. Rackham. 
Rude Mechanicals. By Nora Ratcliff. 
Our Spoken Language. By A. Lloyd James, 
The Material of English History. By F. J. Weaver. 
The French Political Scene. By D. M. Pickles. 
The International Share-Out. By Barbara Ward. 
Psychology and the Religious Quest. By R. B. Cattell. 
The New Farming. By D. H. Robinson. 
The Adult Class. By A. J. J. Ratcliff. 

(Nelson. 2s. each.) 


‘THESE fifteen books, together with Mr. R. S. Lambert’s excellent 
little volume on Propaganda, are the first instalments of a 
series published by Messrs. Nelson at the uniform price of 2s. 
and edited by Dr. Wilson and Mr. A. J. J. Ratcliff. The 
object of the series is revealed by its name: Discussion 
Books. The sort of public for which it is designed is composed 
of students who attend adult classes and University Extension 
Lectures, and the reader who does not belong to this group 
of people must remember, if he does not find in these books 
just what he wants, the limitations which their scope necessarily 
imposes on them. They are primarily intended for people 
who have neither special knowledge nor the means of acquiring 
it, who approach their subjects with minds tired by the day’s 
work and, from the circumstances of their early lives, probably 
lack the general culture which would enable them quickly 
and effortlessly to grasp the wider implications of the subject 
under study. They are intended to give a basis for that most 
valuable feature of the adult class, the period of discussion which 
usually follows the lecture, and to suggest further lines of study. 
It would be unfair to apply to the series the same canons 
as to the Home University series or even to Benn’s Sixpenny 
Series ; but several books in it would bear comparison even 
with the standards set by the former, and most of the books 
will very well serve their purpose. 


A critic who has to review a number of books such as this 
must, unless he has no other occupation, be content to savour 
the bouquet without draining the glass. To read them all 
before writing would be a task too exacting for the most 
conscientious of reviewers, while the least conscientious 
would pause before pretending that he had read them all 
from cover to cover. Thus I have only given the most super- 
ficial of glances to Professor Rushbrook Williams’s book, 
What About India? But this was enough to convince me that I 
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must keep it and read it at the earliest possible opportunity, 
It is written in the belief that it is not only immensely 
desirable but also practicable for a free India to remain inside 
the British Commonwealth. Professor T. H. Pear’s The 
Maturing Mind, which is chosen to head the series, seems to be 
an effective and interesting statement of the case for adult 
education. Among the books on economic subjects I think 
pride of place should be given to Mr. P. H. Asher’s National 
Self-Sufficiency, of which I have read a good deal. It is 
original and realistic in its treatment of the subject, and should 
be highly successful in provoking good discussion. The Intér. 
national Share-Out is competent though rather stereotyped, 
while The New Farming is also competent but is perhaps 
rather technical. Mrs. Rackham’s Factory Laz should be 
invaluable for those who desire a guide to the subject. 


Several of the books, naturally, deal with education and 
psychology. Among these, Mr. M. L. Jacks’s Physical Educa- 
tion should prove a useful corrective to the many crude ideas 
which are widely held on this subject. The Maturing Mind 
has already been mentioned. Mr. A. J. J. Ratcliff’s The 
Adult Class will probably be useful to the aspiring teacher, 
but there is a certain pernicketiness about it which aroused 
my distrust. For instance, the author says that to create the 
right impression on the class, “If we are neatly made, quiei 
spruce clothes will be right : if burly, easy homely clothes will be 
much better than an attempt to look smart.” Surely the 
man or woman who has the sense to wish to improve himself 
or herself also has the sense not to be ruled by his or her 
first impressions ? Is the aim to be a large class or a good 
class? Again, I should have thought that a reference, which 
Mr. Ratcliff’s model teacher makes, to a disorder as a 
** how-d’ye-do ”—would have been calculated to increase 
disorder, not disarm it. Professor Cattell’s book on Pyschology 
and the Religious Quest is the one book which strikes me as 
being definitely unsuitable for its purpose. I doubt whether 
students of the type under consideration are greatly interested 
in the Theopsyche, nor do I regard it as a useful approach 
to a subject to make a begged question a major premise. It 
may be true that religion is a dying force, but it has to be 
proved, and statistics of church attendance really do not 
advance the argument very much. Taking the Church of 
England, much derided by the intellectuals, it is now in a 
state of feverish activity if compared with the mid-eighteenth 
century ; but the Church survived even that. 


So much for the books which I have not read, at least with 
care. I decided to read three of the series: Mr. S. H. Cair’s 
The Responsible Citizen, Miss D. M. Pickles’ The French 
Political Scene, and Mr. Roger Dataller’s Drama and Life. 
I chose the first because it covers ground with which I imagine 
myself to be familiar, the second partly because of topical 
interest but mainly because this was a subject on which I 
needed such knowledge as I have to be refreshed and brought 
up to date, and the third because I imagined I should approach 
the subject with about the same amount of knowledge as the 
average adult student. 


The Responsible Citizen is an admirable book. Not only does 
it set out the major problems of politics with great objectivity, 
but the clarity of its explanations of the more technical issues, 
such as Proportional Representation, gives it value for every 
student of politics. The French Political Scene is a book 
about which it is difficult to restrain one’s enthusiasm. It has 
the unerring lucidity which can only come from complete 
mastery of the subject. It is equally good in describing the 
background of French politics, French economic life, and the 
historical importance of the clerical question, and in its 
analysis of so contemporary a question as the economic policy 
of the Front Populaire. This last is probably the best section 
of what I regard as the best book in the series, though many 
will no doubt find the discussion of French foreign policy 
more interesting—and on the major question I must reserve 
judgement till I have read Professor Rushbrook Williams’s 
book. 

Drama and Life is a brilliantly written book, though I 
detest some of Mr. Dataller’s colloquialisms and his frequent 
use of “etcetera.” It makes a most stimulating survey of 
the development of the drama, it is full of most acute criticism, 
and, like Miss Pickles’s book and Mr. Asher’s, it should have 
an appeal to a far wider public than that to which it is 
primarily addressed. W. T. WELLs. 
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IN DEFENCE OF A PATRIOT 


The Origin and Growth of His Policy. By 
Translated by Edward Schouten Robinson. 
Ios. 6d.) 

TuIs series of lectures, composed for the Sather Professorship 
of Classical Literature in the University of California, bears 
all the marks of Professor Jaeger’s mature understanding of 
the politics and literature of Hellas in the fourth century B.c. 
As the sub-title implies, the thesis of the book is neither bio- 
graphical nor historical but concentrates upon Greek politi- 
cal thought of the practical, as distinct fiom the theoretical, 
kind, and involves the vindication of the personal policy of 
Demosthenes. In this way what might have been a lifeless 
treatise on the most complex period in Greek diplomacy has 
been vitalised by, the constant presence of the bravest, though 
least successful, of Greek politicians and the most eloquent of 
European orators. 

Both the academic and the human aspects deserved and 
deserve attention. Amongst scholars, and especially British 
scholars, until very recently there has been a tendency to neglect 
the politics of the fourth century (a sad story for lovers of 
democracy) or else, when they did approach that era, to dwell 
on the clearer and less saddening idealistic theories of Plato and 
the general analyses of Aristotle. The last ten years have 
produced some able young writers in this country who are 
working to repair this, but as yet there is no one capable of 
surveying the period with authority or experience equal to 
Professor Jaeger’s. 

The second theme in these lectures, the vindication of 
Demosthenes’ good name, should interest more than the 
professional Hellenist. In the last century the prevailing 
political views of the Germans, those Titans who challenged 
all the historical gods of earlier days, set strongly against such 
a champion of small autonomous States as Demosthenes. The 
rise of what the skilful translator of this work calls ‘* national 
unitarianism ”’ in Germany and Italy fostered the theory that 
the city States were only an inferior stage in the ascent to the 
consummation of Greek statecraft—the Hellenistic monarchies, 
Macedonia serving the same unifying function as Prussia and 
Savoy. Hence Demosthenes began to be disparaged as an 
intransigent and short-sighted opponent of progress and not 
even a true patriot, while Isocrates and Aeschines became 
admired as provident and progressive statesmen. ‘The one 
liberal-minded scholar who opposed this rapidly spreading 
cult was imperfectly equipped for writing a really telling reply. 
To achieve this was Professor Jaeger’s object, and he has 
succeeded. 

His method is to examine the political content of 
Demosthenes’ speeches in chronological order in the light of 
his own detailed knowledge of their background, and to formt~ 
late convincing conclusions. In doing this his style and 
arrangement are so well judged that the translation is probably 
the first work on the patchy and complex politics of the time 
which should be easily and pleasantly digestible for the lay 
reader. Within the general development of facts and theories 
the book abounds in arresting phrases and judgements: 
‘* Demosthenes is the very first person since the world began 
about whose youth we have really detailed information. .. . 
Here is one man of the ancient world whom we can know not 
merely as a walking canon of virtue, the hero of some largely 
fictitious school biography patched together a century or more 
after his death, but as a real person in a real environment, 
waging a lifelong struggle against all his human frailties ” 
(p. 22); ‘* Chabrias, a genius at improvisation and the inventor 
of trench warfare ”’ (p. 19); ‘‘ Only when the last ray of hope 
was extinguished and the last uprising had met disaster did 
quiet finally settle down upon Greece—the quiet of the grave- 
yard ” (p. 192). Besides the central figure, other actors in this 
tragedy of the decline of democracy are clearly portrayed : 
Aeschines, Philip, Isocrates (who is put back to his proper 
ranking). Scholars will find both variety and originality in the 
footnotes—for example the remarks on oratorical delivery on 
p. 215. Incidentally there is an extraordinarily large number of 
what may be called Anglo-Graecisms in the book ; besides such 
common terms as “ thalassocracy,’’ ‘‘ hegemony,” ‘‘ ethos,” 
one finds “‘ pleonexy”’ (but in Greek form on pp. 53 and 255), 
** autodidacticism,” “‘irenic.” In such classical company 
* Jet-up ” on p. 48 is rather a let-down. 


Demosthenes. 
Werner Jaeger. 
(Cambridge University Press. 


W. B. STANFORD. 
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MAKERS OF LAW 


Some Makers of English Law: The Tagore Lectures for 
1937-8. By Sir William Holdsworth, K.C. (Cambridge 
University Press. 15s.) 

THE length of Lord Maugham’s foot, though, doubtless, a 

subject of personal pride and satisfaction to its owner, is not 

a matter of importance to litigants of the present day. Two 

hundred, even one hundred years ago, however, Selden’s apo- 

phthegm still had force, and a far-reaching influence on the 
development of English law might result from the personality 
of an individual judge. Thouzh Eldon protested with justice 
that, by his day, Equity had been reduced to a body of recognised 
rules, so that the old reproach had no longer its special applica 
bility in Chancellor’s Court, yet Eldon himself and his 
brother are outstanding examples of the profound influence 
that an individual might, even in the nineteenth century, 
exercise both in the realm of Equity and in that of the Common 

Law. 

In this book Sir William Holdsworth traces the development 
of English legal doctrines and practice by reference to the 
characters and careers of some of the men who have had a 
strong personal influence on the course of that development. 
Looked at from this point of view, the subject is more attractive 
to the layman than it is when treated in the impersonal manner 
proper to the same author’s learned and voluminous History 
of English Law. The present book consists in some measure 
of matter abstracted from the History, expressed’in a concise, 
simple, and attractive form. 

The personalities who have influenced English law have 
usually, but not always, been Judges, who have exercised their 
influence by expositions of legal principles contained in their 
judgements. Such were Nottingham and Mansfield, Eldon 
and Stowell. There have been, also, writers of legal text- 
books or commentaries, such as Glanvil and Bracton, Blackstone, 
Maitland and Pollock. And there have been (but of these 
there are fewer outstanding personalities) legislators like 
Edward I, and jurists like Bentham and Austin. 

Sir William gives living pictures of all these, and other 
** Makers of English Law,” and at the same time explains 
the contribution which each made to the Law’s development. 
It will be unnecessary, for those who know the classic History, 
to praise the learning which is here displayed or the skill 
(perfected, no doubt, in the course of organising that vast 
mass of material) with which that learning is presented. Juris- 
prudence is of all subjects (with the possible exception of 
political theory) that on which it is easiest to write high-sounding 
nonsense which bears little relation to facts, and nothing is 
more tedious, whether to the lawyer or to the layman, than 
the lucubrations of the average academic expositor of legal 
theory. Sir William, however, is never dull or vapid; he is 
always full of sense and matter. He does not crowd his text 
with a mass of technicalities, nor does he pad it out with 
generalisations. 
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The book contains plenty to interest the historian who is 
not a lawyer, for it throws unexpected side-lights on political 
history; for example, the vindication of the common law 
by Parliament under James I is shown to be a Conservative, 
not a Liberal, movement : the innovators were those who sought 
to centralise and exalt authority. It would be wrong, on the 
other .hand, to suggest that a book like this is, or can be, of 
practical use (though it may be of great interest) to the practising 
lawyer. Maitland and Pollock (as Sir William Holdsworth 
shows in these lectures) were unsurpassable in their knowledge 
of legal history and principle and in their skill as expositors. 
Yet even men like these, or Sir William Holdsworth himself, 
cannot hope by purely expository works to influence except 
very indirectly the process of law-making which goes on daily 
in the courts, or to touch except at the fringe the work of those 
who are concerned in this process. Even judges, at this late 
stage of the development of English law, can do little if anything 
to influence that development: precedent and statute have 
become too strong for them, and the length of the judge’s or 
the jurist’s foot is, in consequence, a matter of indifference. 

JOHN SPARROW. 


A WELSH PRIMATE 


Mitre and Musket. By B. Dew Roberts. 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 


THE fiery instability of the Welsh character, with all its dark 
frustrated genius, has appeared often in the pages of history 
and of romantic fable. It is at once a positive and elusive 
character, driven into singular changes of posture and action 
by its own impulse of cynical or despairing vehemence. These 
ardours and energies are particularly disturbing to the Anglo- 
Saxon, who blunders bravely along the chosen path which, to 
his dull perseverance, appears to be the path of duty. He 
preserves an effect of integrity by putting a rapid extinguisher 
upon his inner light, or by severely repressing any awkward 
symptom of intelligence. The Welshman, on the other hand, 
is guided always by intuition. He does not set before himself 
any illogical standard of consistency. Instead of plodding 
along the path he prances unrepentantly into the open field of 
experience ; a cause of dismay to others, and often of bitter 
reproach to himself. Thus, while the Englishman is pon- 
derously negative, the Welshman capers with delight through 
a whole series of bewildering affirmations, caring nothing at all 
for timeliness or congruity. Vision for him; sober principle 
for the other. 

In English politics the Welshman has usually been a difficult 
intruder, liable to sudden fits or whims and often seeming to 
rejoice in the mere inconvenience of truth. He has always 
found himself in opposition to the characteristic English 
policies, and he has always been aware of the latent hostility 
of the social attitude. It is not surprising that the Welshman 
in English history should appear as a fickle creature of treachery 
and extravagance. In every pattern of imperial policy he seems 
unconformable, and he is almost invariably discredited. 

These facts are convincingly illustrated by the lives of 
many eminent Welshmen ; they are certainly illustrated very 
clearly by the life of John Williams, the Archbishop of York. 
This man, so incomprehensible to a historian like Mr. Belloc, 
displayed all the turbulence and intricacy of his national 
character. He represented an element which is now dis- 
appearing—the native Welsh aristocracy. Born at Conway 
in 1582 he took his M.A. degree at Cambridge in 1605. After 
this, he took Holy Orders and was appointed to the living 
of Honington in Suffolk. From the very beginning he was 
a man of affairs and a scholar. He had the gift of plausible 
utterance: he was courtly, subtle and ambitious. Whether 
by accident or through mere resolution he was completely 
unaffected by the society of women. He kept his eye, instead, 
upon lofty station, emolument or power. ‘‘He had no 
intention,” Miss Roberts observes very correctly, “ of limiting 
his activities to the cure of a country parish.” Presently 
he became’ a Chaplain in Ordinary to the King (James I). 
In 1620 he was the Dean of Westminster. Under the patronage 
of James—who naturally admired his good looks and _ his 
tempered effeminacy—he was Lord Keeper and Bishop of 
Lincoln. His first relations with Charles I, whose guile 
and evasion were more than a match for the vigilant subtlety 
of the other, were not at all satisfactory. He appeared in 
dreams to Laud, and he was accused of having revealed im- 


(Oxford University 


———= 


properly a number of official secrets. Williams was prosecuted 
by means of the unconstitutional device known as the Star 
Chamber ; he was fined and imprisoned in the Tower (1637), 
In 1641, after his release from prison “ by the circulation of 
a strange destiny,” he floated up to the giddy and insecure 
position of the Archbishop of York. During the Civil War 
he fled to Wales and organised the defence of Conway. But 
the loyalty of Williams, the loyalty of a Welshman, was not 
of the dogged unreasonable sort, beyond all hope of change 
and impervious to a new revelation. Instead of defending 
Conway for the King, he went over to the Parliamentary 
army and assisted in the capture of the fortress. Williams 
had seen the King and his men in action, and he realised 
that his inclination and interest were on the other side. 
Miss Roberts has related the story of this remarkable man 
in a pleasant, interesting and well-constructed little book, 
It is on the whole a scholarly performance, but the Biblio- 
graphy is regrettably inadequate: titles are given without 
dates, and authors without initials. ‘“‘ Wedgewood” for 
“Wedgwood ” may be a printer’s error, but I hope that in 
a future edition (which she certainly deserves) Miss Roberts 
will revise carefully her bibliographical entries. The book 
is to be commended heartily to all those who are not yet 
acquainted with John Williams and his extraordinary career. 


C. E. VULLIAMY, 


A SOVIET BIRTHDAY BOOK 


The Soviet Comes Of Age. By Twenty-eight Soviet Writers, 
(Hodge. 15s.) 
TuHIS volume, introduced in accordance with the now 
established tradition by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, is 
described as “ not a propaganda book,” but ‘‘a record of the 
first twenty-one years’ working of the world’s greatest social 
experiment.” The twenty-eight articles deal with such 
subjects as industry, agriculture, trade, transport, public 
health, education, literature and art, and finally there is a 
disappointingly brief article on ‘‘ The U.S.S.R. and the 
External World.” 

The social achievements of the Soviet régime have been so 
often and so widely celebrated that the experienced reader 
will find little that is new in this volume. The style is for 
the most part encyclopaedic: ‘‘ Whereas there were in 1913 
only 160 hospitals, in 1936 there were 280 hospitals, 442 
infirmaries, 658 surgeries, 559 medical stations, &c.” The 
theme is the provision of health services for transport workers. 
But achievements, however creditable, become dull ‘when 
related in this manner. Nearly all the authors seem terrified 
of committing themselves to anything which might be construed 
as an opinion, unless it is pure panegyric or can be expressed 
in the form of a quotation from Stalin. The writers on art, 
music, and the theatre and the cinema are least subject to 
this inhibition; and these chapters, though necessarily apt 
to degenerate into catalogues, are the most attractive in the 
book. The article on “‘ The Press, Publishing and Printing ” 
contains interesting statistics of the enormous circulations 
achieved by, or conferred on, the Soviet ‘“‘ classics.”’ 

The writer on science rightly draws attention to the popularisa- 
tion of science which “‘ has now become accessible to every 
worker or collective farmer who may be interested in it.” 
But speaking of the extension of scientific research, he has 
passed over in silence the sacrifice of numbers of older scientists 
on the altar of Marxist orthodoxy. He himself has no qualms 
on this point. ‘‘ An immense amount of work has been in 
the direction of transforming science from being merely a 
number of individual interesting and instructive items of 
knowledge into a single and comprehensive system of Marxian- 
Leninist philosophy.” 

The article on foreign relations, which was written before 
the Czecho-Slovak crisis, rarely strays beyond the substance, 
or even the wording, of familiar official declarations. The 
“League of Nations of Wilson and Cecil” is hailed as “‘a 
definite obstacle, even though it be a minor obstacle, to the 
aims of Fascist aggressors.” The Soviet Union ‘“‘is ready 
to collaborate with those genuinely desirous of serving the 
cause of peace” and ‘‘aims at nothing more.” The last 
phrase is no doubt to be interpreted as a wave of the hand 
dismissing world revolution from the picture. The Third 
International, even in its present harmless guise, is not 
mentioned. E. H. Carr, 
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NEW LIGHT ON NEW LAMPS 


Some Studies in the Modern Novel. By Dorothy M. Hoare. 


(Chatto. 58.) 
Tus kind of book is rather difficult to review. Owing to its 
being a “‘ slim volume of essays ” it is likely to get overlooked ; 
so I should say at once that it is extraordinarily good. Miss 
Hoare wastes no time in vague praise or blame: these are 
lectures, and in each of them she goes straight to her point, 
which is the distinctive quality of the novelist under considera- 
tion, his gift to the genre. She knows that novels ought to be 
comments on life, not objets d’art ; and tu this test she brings 
Henry James, Virginia Woolf, E. M. Forster, D. H. Lawrence, 
Hardy and Conrad, Moore and Joyce, and Katherine Mansfield. 

In order to give some idea of the subtle intelligence and 
exactitude of Mjss Hoare’s criticism, I cannot do better than 
quote a characteristic passage : 

“ To sum up, in Virginia Woolf’s work there is both an exceedingly 
delicate sensibility to impressions and a critical intelligence suffi- 
ciently in control to order the multiplicity of impressions into an 
artistic unity. The advantages of her subtle method is that it 
comes closer and closer to the actual experience; the danger is 
that it may, as I think it does in The Waves, cause the experience 
to assume more significance than it actually holds. There is also 
the danger of completion. For once this method is perfected, 
there only remains to record, and the record of any one person, 
however sensitive, must be limited to the consciousness of his 
consciousness.” 

The whole of this lecture is admirable, but that on Henry 
James is possibly the most important in the volume, because in 
it Miss Hoare successfully vindicates James from the contem- 
porary charge against him—the charge, finally put by E. M. 
Forster, of ignoring too much in life. It is the accusation that is 
sometimes made against Jane Austen, and the answer is the 
same in both cases—viz. that the underworld, whether of action 
or of emotion, is suggested, though not entered, because to have 
done so would have been to distort the perspective. To quote 
Miss Hoare again: ‘‘ The emotion zs controlled—that is, it 
does exist, and to a great degree.” And the importance of this 
control—this deliberate limitation of the explicit—becomes 
clear in realising what it was that James laboured all his life 
to communicate: ‘“ The triumph of individual integrity 
through intelligent renunciation.” 

From this effort of James proceeded his conversion of the 
traditional triangular relationship into the quadrilateral—a 
development that had important repercussions. For instance, 
Howard’s End, whose eminence Miss Hoare makes clear, 
employs a quadrilateral plot. Her analysis of Mr. Forster’s de- 
velopment is complete, and the account of his weaknesses as a 
novelist could not be better. The dubious nature of his 
“noble savage”? characters; his scenically greater success 
with the group than with the individual; the blurred and 
sometimes melodramatic effect of his climaxes: these faults 
do not blind Miss Hoare to the greatness of his contribution 
to our awareness of What Really Matters. This essay and 
that on Virginia Woolf are perhaps the most persuasive in the 
book. 

The lecture on D. H. Lawrence is temperately severe and 
represents, I feel, that verdict on his work which will eventually 
come to be regarded as final. Though I personally cannot 
follow Miss Hoare in her admiration for The Rainbow, it is 
impossible not to agree with her that Lawrence’s early novels 
show a mastery and especially a balance, the extreme lack of 
which ruins the effect which the poet wished to produce in his 
later books. This particular tragedy is best exemplified by 
The Plumed Serpent—“ a failure—but a gigantic one.” 

The last three essays in the volume are rather scrappy, and 
the points they make would have been more telling if Miss 
Hoare had devoted more space to their development. I think 
she makes a mistake in describing Hardy as “a sort of pioneer 
in the modern novel”: surely Meredith is the name to 
pronounce here. The morality of fude may have been advanced 
for its time ; but Hardy’s fictional method is that of George 
Eliot; his style is an immovable weathercock; and the 
stodgy mechanism of the tragic novels has had no progeny. 
Its only parallel is with the Naturalistic novels and plays of the 
fin-de-siécle in France. 

In writing of Joyce, Miss Hoare makes an illuminating 
comparison between that author and Donne and Swift; and 
her final ‘‘ note ” on Katherine Mansfield reminds us of the 
limited, but clear, excellence of a writer whose star is momen- 
tarily in eclipse. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Fascism, Democracy and the Press. By Kingsley Martin. 
(New Statesman and Nation. 6d.) 

Mr. KINGSLEY MarTIN’s pamphlet is an able statement of 
the views of those who hold (with, as some may think, undue 
apprehension) that the freedom of the Press is in serious 
danger in this country today. He sees it menaced from several 
quarters. It is threatened by advertisers, by Government 
influence, by the law of libel, the law of contempt of court, 
the Incitement to Disaffection Act, the Official Secrets Act. 
On some of these points, notably the Official Secrets Act, 
he has no difficulty in making his case, though even here, 
and still more in regard to some of the other enactments 
quoted, the conclusion that emerges most prominently is 
not that the Press is in danger, but that the moment signs 
of danger appear, there is a general alert calculated to show 
that the Press is well able to protect its own interests—as its 
command over public opinion should enable it to do with 
some effect. It is significant that the Home Secretary has 
assured both the House of Commons and a journalists’ 
deputation that he will do his best so to amend the Official 
Secrets Act as to remove the newspapers’ principal objections. 
Of the difficulties, and frequently the injustices, imposed 
on journals of all kinds by the law of libel everything Mr. Kingsley 
Martin says has full warrant, but it would have been useful 
if. he had indicated how the law could be amended without 
opening the door to licence which he would be the last to 
defend ; it can no doubt be done, but it is by no means as 
simple as it sounds. 

On the influence of advertisers Mr. Martin is interesting. 
The large circulation papers, he affirms, are “greatly in- 
fluenced by the commercial needs of their advertisers.” This 
is an important question, on which we hear as a rule more 
dogmatic assertion than evidence. That the evil exists is 
undeniable. As to its magnitude it is hard to reach assured 
conclusions. Mr. Martin states, for example, that “after 
Munich advertisers were insistent that the Press should insist 
on the complete passing of the crisis in the hope of stimulating 
the purchase of advertised goods.’ What advertisers? How 
many ? Howimportant ? How insistent was their insistence ? 
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These are all questions to which answers are needed—and 
by the nature of things hard to obtain—before the value of 
such a general statement can be assessed with any accuracy. 
Mr. Kingsley Martin may rejoin that he is content to have 
raised the question (though in fact his words are a statement) 
with a view to calling attention to a real danger. That indeed 
is the justification for his whole pamphlet, which is an oppor- 
tune and effective reminder of the fact that only the vigilant 
can hope to preserve their liberty. 


NEW CRIME FICTION 


Death from a Top Hat. By Clayton Rawson. (The Crime Club. 


7s. 6d.) 
Antidote to Venom. By Freeman Wills Crofts. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


Death of a Friend. By Margaret Masterman. 
Watson. 7s. 6d.) 

Off With Her Head. By G. D. H. and M. Cole. 
Club. 7s. 6d.) 

Step inthe Dark. By Ethel Lina White. 

Murder Pays No D:vidends. 


(Nicholson and 
(The Crime 


(The Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
By Gathorne Cookson. (Muller. 


7s. 6d.) 
The Port of London Murders. 

7s. 6d.) 
The Glass Slipper. By M. G. Eberhart. 
Crime Against Society. 
End of an Author. 

7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Rawson, as befits a magician, makes his first appearanc 
on the stage with a fine flourish and a regular bag of tricks. 
His victim, one Cesare Sabbat, is found dead in circumstances 
that suggest he must have been invoking a demon, while 
the fact that his body is found in a sealed room suggests that 
he has invoked the demon only too successfully. However, 
we soon discover that Sabbat’s acquaintances are almost all 
people who regularly pop in and out of sealed rooms before 
breakfast—Conjurers, Mediums, Escape Kings, Ventriloquists 
and the like. This makes things difficult for the New York 
Police, who keep finding their most precious clues and suspects 
disappearing into thin air and turning up again—when they 
do—in somebody else’s pocket. They may be forgiven, 
therefore, for calling in a professional magician, especially 


By Josephine Bell. (Longmans. 


(The Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 


By James Spenser. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
By Jefferson Farjeon. (The Crime Club. 
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excellent. I have been on many cruises and to many parts of the 
world by mail routes and otherwise, but can say I have never been 
better served than on the Arandora Star.” 


MAR. 18 


EASTER WEST AFRICAN SUNSHINE CRUISE 
to Las Palmas, Bathurst, Takorah, Freetown, Teneriffe, Santa Cruz 
de la Palma, Madeira, Lisbon. 
26 DAYS FROM 47 GNS. 
latest improvements are new large games deck and new silent sun deck. 
Ask for illustrated booklet 


3 LOWER REGENT ST., S.W.1. 
Whitehall 2266. Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester & Agents, 


us an account of his cruise on the 


Amongst the 





—= 
when he is a man so talented and agreeable as the great Merlini, 
whose better acquaintance we hope Mr. Rawson will soon 
allow us to make. No investigation conducted by Merlipj 
could ever be dull : his routine is infinitely surprising : lighted 
cigarettes appear in ash-trays where there was no cigarette a 
moment ago, typewriters begin to click out messages in empty 
rooms ; and, beneath all this fol-lol, there is real intelligence 
at work. The only faults I have to find with Death from q 
Top Hat are that too many clues and revelations are left to 
the end and that we get no hint of the murderer’s motive til] 
the last chapter. 

In Antidote to Venom Mr. Crofts has broken new ground, 
“This book,” he says in his foreword, “is a two-fold experi- 
ment : first, it is an attempt to combine the direct and inverted 
types of detective story and second, an effort to tell a story 
of crime positively.” We are shown the mental processes 
by which an ordinary man, the curator of a provincial Zoo, 
begins to contemplate murder as a solution of his financial 
problems. His share in the crime, when it does take place, is 
the stealing of a snake from his own Zoo and handing it over 
to an accomplice. Neither he nor we know how the crime 
has been committed. We may feel that Mr. Crofts has not 
made the psychological interest intense enough to justify 
the comparative lack of detective subtlety, and that he under- 
lines his moral too heavily at the end: but the story has a 
genuine novelty of treatment that must commend it. Miss 
Masterman also has something new to offer us. Aunt Lucy 
is by no means the first old lady to have turned detective: 
but one dares with some confidence claim her as the first 
detective to have been a member of the Society of Friends. 
The murder-interest in Death of a Friend is subordinated to 
character and atmosphere: in fact, we should have had just 
as interesting a novel if there had been nothing criminal 
about the death of Lucy Firth’s brother. The characters 
are presented at the start in such a way that it is rather difficult 
to get them sorted out. But we would forgive Miss Masterman 
more than that for introducing us to Aunt Lucy, for her 
description of a Quaker funeral, and for her delicious parody 
of Murder in the Cathedral. 

The Coles open smartly with the discovery of a woman’s 
head in a biscuit-tin in an Oxford undergraduate’s rooms. The 
lady, it transpires, comes from Cambridge, but no significance 
need be attached to this. She is a hard case, and everything 
about her death and its investigation is pretty hard-boiled : 
even the Master of St. Simon’s himself, otherwise a humane 
and charming man, receives the gruesome discovery in his 
college with singular equanimity ; one wonders, indeed, that he 
did not charge the murderer a decapitation fee. Step in the 
Dark deals in more subtle horrors. A lady novelist is kid- 
napped in the politest manner by a plausible gang of crooks, 
who set her down on a remote Scandinavian island with her 
two children as hostages, and compel her to ransom herself by 
writing a novel and making over the advance royalties to them. 
We may doubt whether even a best-seller’s advance would be 
worth all the trouble to which this gang went : but the mechanics 
and the suspense of the kidnapping are excellently contrived. 
With Murder Pays No Dividends, we return to straight detec- 
tion. It is an ingenious, knowledgeable and well-told story 
which suggests that we shall hear more of Mr. Cookson. 
His Inspector Maddock, who investigates the death of the 
managing director of a motor-manufacturing firm, does not at 
first inspire confidence; but, when he has discovered the 
significance of the hairy caterpillar, he forges ahead very 
creditably. 

The remaining four books are more or less avowed thrillers. 
The merit of The Port of London Murders lies more in its 
pleasant description of Thames-side scenes than in its adventure 
or detection. There are smuggling and murder here, but the 
book is not Miss Bell at her best. The Glass Slipper, by 
America’s foremost atmosphere-queen, is again disappointing : 
the atmosphere at any rate is too thick for my taste, though it 
does clear up at the end in a very exciting climax. Crime 
Against Society opens sympathetically with a wholesale kidnap- 
ping of stockbrokers. After this, however, the book becomes 
too frantic for words‘and could appeal only to advanced sadists. 
I liked Mr. Farjeon’s book the best of these four. The author 
who gives it its title is pleasantly delineated ; Mr. Farjeon gives 
the plot a neat turn by interweaving a real with a fictional 
situation; and there is some good description of the East 
Coast marshes. NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
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MOTORING 


A Sign of Better Times 

During the past fifteen months or so I have had more 
letters from Spectator readers asking for information about 
various sorts of cars than ever before in twice the period. 
Advice has been asked about cars of all prices and powers, 
from such comfortable examples as the biggest Rolls-Royce 
—comfortable, I mean, because I should not have thought 
a decision in the over £2,500 class a matter for much heart- 
searching—to the sma'lest of the babies, the Morris, the 
Austin and the pocket Fiat. That, in the long months 
of that depression which it was the fashion to regard as a 
sort of perverted ,boom, struck me as a very good sign of 
normal money-spending. ‘ 


News From the Dominions 

Another interesting point about these letters was the 
high proportion that were written from overseas. A few 
came from France and Italy, but with the prevailing duties 
jt must be assumed that the writers were of that rare and 
fortunate class which does not mind what it spends. The 
rest, not home inquiries, came from the other side of every 
one of the seven seas, from Australia, India, Ceylon, all 
the African dominions including the Transvaal, Egypt, 
the Malay States, Borneo and, most astonishingly, Canada. 
Canada, with one from Hungary, provided the chief surprise. 
All these readers displayed, with singular unanimity, a 
desire to do what they could for the home industry. 

Their letters have been extremely interesting, giving 
me all the arguments for and against the buying of British 
cars in countries where the Americans have so long estab- 
lished themselves and, with scarcely an exception, have 
shown why our own products are, in themselves, at least 
as satisfactory as our rivals’. As you might expect, the 
only cogent argument against the British car in general 
(apart from the higher price) is the absence of the kind of 
service provided by the Americans. An old story but not 
the less depressing for that. Shall we ever oust the foreigner 
from our own particular markets ? Does any British manu- 
facturer mean to try ? 


A Year’s Car-testing 

In the past year or so I have tested for The Spectator 
between thirty and forty models of different kinds, and 
I have written my personal impressions of about two dozen 
of them up to now. Several readers have asked me, at 
intervals, for the dates on which these reports appeared 
and for convenience sake I append the list. 1937: 10 
Talbot, November 19th ; Bentley, December 3rd ; 16 Rover 
and 14 Triumph, December 31st. 1938: . 12 Wolseley, 
January 14th; V-12 Lagonda, January 28th; 10 Vauxhall, 
February 11th; 25 Morris, Jensen, March 25th; 14 Stan- 
dard, April 8th ; 15 Opel, April 22nd ; 28 Humber, May 2oth; 
14 Armstrong-Siddeley; June 3rd; 14 Morris, June 17th; 
25 Wolseley, August 5th; 25 Vauxhall, August 12th; 12 
Alvis, August 25th; 10 Hillman, September 9th; 28 Olds- 
mobile, September 23rd; 12 Vauxhall, November 11th; 
18 Wolseley, November 18th; 28 Austin, December 2nd ; 
10 Morris, December 16th. 

The test-run includes nothing that the ordinary driver 
does not encounter in normal circumstances in any part of 
the world where roads are made. I take the cars up one very 
steep hill, under the most difficult conditions I can devise, 
in order to check flexibility and uphill acceleration (if any) ; 
over a section of the worst surface I can find on any road used 
by the public ; and along a couple of still mercifully deserted 
bypasses where it is generally easy to find out just how fast 
they will go, and how well or badly they hold the road. It 
is a route I would choose before any other if I were going to 
decide between one car and another—and it is in that purely 
personal frame of mind that I try these cars. I find out if I 
want them for myself. 


Darkness by Night 

We are accustomed by now to consider most of the dangers 
of the road in terms of bad driving, ineffectual limits, speed, 
out-of-date road design, Ministerial complacency and the 
like, but there remains one, in two sections, which so far as I 
am concerned is the worst of all. Driving at night, once a 
special delight for the enthusiast, is today nothing less than 
a nightmare horror except in those swiftly shrinking places 
where you can be away from suburbs for as much as an hour 
atatime. If it is clear weather, you are dazzled almost to the 
point of blindness (as you were many years ago) ; if there is a 
fog, your case is so desperate, in this year 1939, that you might 
in actual fact be blind. Many modern cars have dipping 
and/or dimming systems, some have special “ non-dazzling ” 
lights, called pass-lights; some, but I am seldom lucky 
enough to meet them, lights that do not dazzle the oncoming 
driver until it does not matter ; not one that I know of has.a 
light that makes it easier to drive in fog. 


A New Type of Fog-Lights 

I believe I have tried every design of non-dazzling, fog- 
piercing light made since the War. I have still a pair of 
seven-year old “safety” lights which throw a wide beam 
and let me drive as fast as 40 miles an hour without risk and 
without dazzling other people, but they do not pierce fog. 
I have now been asked by the makers of the Trippe “ Safe- 
light” Matched Pairs to try a set on my own car, and I 
accept with hope. One day we shall get a beam that goes 
through fog for the short distance necessary. I propose to 
describe my experiences with the Trippes when I have been 
caught out in a fog. (Interesting as it may be, I am not looking 
forward to it.) 


L. Nageltia 

That is what it is called on the map, that insigaificant 
piece of blue water at the foot of the Partry Mountains in 
Connemara, but I only use it as an approximate signpost. 
There is another very like it a quarter of a mile away and a 
third on the other side of the road, and they all rank as loughs, 
ponds though they are. Their function is to provide the 
background and the relief for one of Ireland’s most peaceful 
corners. It is nothing but turf, Irish peat, of the deepest 
jet-black where it is cut and of a strange purple brown on 
the top. Miles and miles of it, scenting every wandering 
puff of wind, rolling out to the horizon. The road crawls 
through it, a yellow and grey ribbon, where the sands breaks 
out irrepressibly over the macadam, and every mile seems 
like five, so swiftly does the look of the moor change, the 
colours melt and mix. 


Donkeys and a Pyramid 

Away from the blacks and browns the dominating colour 
is that blue that exists only on the Irish mountains and 
Irish water, the blue that remains blue in pouring rain, in 
every weather but mist, and ona sunny day puts the Mediter- 
ranean sky out of competition. Facing north on the horizon 
towards Westport you see Croagh Patrick, a pyramid, perfect 
example of that singularly uninspired school of architecture. 
For a mile or two it keeps its incredible outline and then, 
as if repenting of an ill-timed jest, becomes an ordinary 
Irish hill again. That apparition may take your eye off 
the black and blue and brown, as may the voices of the 
turf-cutters and their donkeys, trailing across the skyline 
for all the world like a caravan: but nothing else. This 
is a place of that beauty which lives in purity of line and 
colour. It is a place to go to, not to drive through. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompaiued 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required.. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE best that can be said of stock markets just now is that 
they are revealing certain powers of resistance. In the 
speculative sections there is still no sign of any broad buying 
movement—nor do I expect any general rise in prices in the 
present state of European politics—but it is equally true that 
liquidation seems to have spent its force. Operators here 
, are scarcely likely to give a lead themselves but would probably 
be willing to follow, at a discreet distance, in any “ bullish ” 
trail blazed by New York. Recent movements on Wall 
Street have been.rather inconclusive and so have the latest 
developments on the American business front. It looks 
as if we shall have to wait until the holiday influences are 
out of the way to judge whether the business recovery is 
really making further progress. 

Meantime, British investors will: give thanks for the 
£20,000,000 A.R.P. scheme, the Government’s latest con- 
tribution to the home defence problem and to the task of 
keeping home industry well employed. Sir John Anderson’s 
plan is especially welcome news for the steel industry, which 
had been feeling rather nervous about its profits as a result 
of the recent decision to cut prices. This substantial addition 
to demand gives the steel producers just the opportunity 
they required to increase their output and thus obtain the 
full economies of large-scale production. Steel shares have 
rallied a shilling or so on the strength of the A.R.P. news 
and, as a group, look well worth holding. United Steel 
ordinaries are as sound an investment as any at the current 
price of 23s. 3d. 

x * * x 
A TRUST SUGGESTION 

A few weeks ago I outlined the merits of the £1 shares of 
the First Re-Investment Trust. On the basis of the latest 
accounts the shares were offering a generous dividend yield 
and were also quoted substantially below their break-up 
value, which was about 28s. 6d. As the trust is now an 
orthodox management trust, which changes its investments, 
one cannot be sure what the break-up value may be today, but 
it is not likely to be less than 27s. and may be a little more, 
but I see that the shares are quoted at around 22s. 3d. In 
the circumstances I am not really surprised that some of the 
shareholders should be toying with the idea of asking the 
board to go back to the unit principle and reconvert the 
company into a unit trust of the flexible type. 

Such a step would, one imagines, involve a voluntary 
liquidation but would have the immediate effect of raising 
the market value of the shares from the current price of 








Pension policy for men 


At age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders 


No commission 














22s. 3d. to the break-up value and would, of course, bri 
the advantage of ready marketability which the unit methog 
provides. If I were a shareholder I would certainly suppor 
any move that may be made to secure a re-conversion along 
these lines although I cannot think that the board—or a 
least a section of it—will be particularly anxious to enco 

a voluntary liquidation so soon after the trust has been 
launched. What really interests me about this suggested 
conversion is that it could be applied on a fairly wide scale 
in the investment trust field with much the same results, 
Shareholders would see their holdings improve in value in 
all those cases where current market prices are below break-up 
values, and would possess readily marketable units instead of 
shares in which, in the majority of instances, it is impossible 


to deal at close prices. 
x *x * * 


COLLIERY SCHEME WITHDRAWN 

As one who has consistently championed the claims of 
preference shareholders I am loath to oppose those who 
have successfully fought the Amalgamated Anthracite 
Collieries scheme. I still feel, however, despite the fulmina- 
tions of the Scottish trust companies, that this particular 
scheme, which I outlined in these notes a fortnight ago, 
embodied a reasonable compromise between the claims 
of preference and ordinary shareholders. In theory, ad- 
mittedly, the ordinary shares had little more than a nuisance 
value but the scheme, while leaving them the bulk of the 
equity, asked for a substantial sacrifice. My only quarrel 
with the board is that they did not submit with the scheme 
an estimate of the earnings which might be considered 
probable in normal trading conditions. In the anthracite 
trade that might be thought a risky procedure but as a 
touchstone for the board’s proposals some sort of estimate 
of earnings was clearly desirable. 

In withdrawing the scheme before dour but not over 
whelming opposition the directors have adopted the wise 
course; they are also to be commended for their courage 
in inviting the preference and the ordinary shareholders 
to appoint small committees and hammer out their differences 
between themselves. Obviously, the new scheme, when 
it is formulated, will have to be rather more generous to 
the preference holders than the one just withdrawn, which 
suggests that the existing {1 preferences, at 8s. 6d., are still 
a good purchase. 

*x x . we 
: RECOVERY IN HOME RAILS 

After their recent buffetting home railway stocks have been 
due for a moderate recovery and I still feel, despite certain 
doubts about the outcome of the “‘ square deal” campaign, 
that holders should not sell. Having received some sort of 
official blessing from Mr. Burgin, the companies must now 
wait for a few weeks at least until the sub-committee of the 
Transport Advisory Council has chewed over the whole 
problem. Frankly, I cannot imagine that the T.A.C., which 
is representative of all transport interests, is going to give 
the railways all they are asking. A compromise including, 
perhaps, schedules of maximum rates in the classes of traffic 
in which the railways have quasi-monopoly power seems 
the most likely development. Meanwhile, many people are 
asking : What precisely do the railways intend to do if they 
succeed in getting most of their shackles removed ? 

The answer is,-I think, that there is no preconceived plan. 
Doubtless the companies would hope, by judiciously charging 
a little more here and a little less there, to improve their 
position, partly at the expense of the road-hauliers and 
partly at the expense of the trader who at present is able 
to play off the two forms of transport to his own advantage. 
The companies would also hope to avoid the danger inherent 
in the present system of interlocked rates that a cut in one 
rate may depress the average rate. They would have the benefit, 
too, of being able to make special contracts with traders 
where this method was desirable. Quite apart from these 
specific advantages, the railways would surely benefit from 
the readjustment of their whole commercial policy and outlook 
which de-restriction of rates would make possible. I can imagine 
nothing more stunting to commercial imagination than the 
antiquated regulations of rates under which the railways are 
at present working. 

(Continued on page 1138.) 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 


JANUARY - 
THE IMMORTALITY OF 
MR. J. W. DUNNE By H. G. WELLS 
GENERAL FRANCO 
By MANUEL. CHAVES-NOGALES 
THE ITALIANS IN TUNISIA 
By GEORGE MARTELLI 
COMMENTARY By ALEX GLENDINNING 
AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
By M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


Other contributions by Jules 5 me A Jerome Willis; 
Basil Pane Graham Hutton; Clark; Kathleen 
Newton; CG. F. Metville; Desmond ‘nubbie: Norah C. James. 


Intending ——_ are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer. j== 
3s. net. Annual Subscription 36s. (Prepaid); post free. —_ = 


rat CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2iiiili: 


-=—— PHILOSOPHY ===> 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 
SAMUEL ALEXANDER ‘PROFESSOR J. H. MUIRHEAD 


THE scenes a ed OF POLITICS 
S. ADAMS, C.H., M.A., D.C.L. 
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SCIENCE AND MORALITY 
PROFESSOR A. E. TAYLOR 


JUSTICE IN EQUALITY DOROTHY M. EMMETT, M.A. 
IMAGES IN ART A. P. USHENKO, M.A, 


THE STATUS OF PHYSICAL a hy 
HN C, BEGG, F.R.A.S. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY: PHILOSOPHY IN 


GERMANY 
Institute Notes. New Books. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual subscription 14s, net, post free, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 















































Through all Heating Engineers 
Write for Booklet 
THE BEESTON BOILER Co., Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 











From a famous world-traveller 


“ Some years ago I wrote to you expressing my appreciation of 
Barneys Punchbowle during my travels in the East .... I have just 
completed a safari of 37,000 miles that took me first through the 
mountains of Central Europe in winter, then across the dryness of the 
Sahara, down to the humidi*y of the West Coast of Africa, through 
the Ituri Forest, Angola, South-West Africa and South Africa, to 
return via the Great Lakes and across into the French Sudan where 
temperatures were somewhere about 112° in the shade .... Wherever 
opened, Punchbowle was always tobacco at its very best.... The 
picture shows me testing for a crossing over a flooded river in jn Angola, 
With salaams ....” 


If any man can know from his own experience how Barneys in 
its “‘EVERFRESH” packing stands up to every extreme of 
temperature and climate, it is this man of travel. During the 
last few years, he has taken Barneys over icy mountain passes, 
across tropical swamps, through arid deserts .... and, in his 
own words, “Barneys has retained its freshness and quality 
under these most adverse conditions.” 


If you would know the joy of really good tobacco, in perfect, 
Factory-fresh condition, try Barneys next time. Pull the tab 
-++.sense the aroma which arises as you lift the lid. Light 
up....and Barneys itself will tell you why men write about 
it as they do.... why its name and fame have spread across 
the Seas, to the four corners of the Earth. 


3 Strengths :—- Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). In “ EVERFRESH” Tins: 1/2d.0z. 
Barneys “ Ready-Fills”, in Cartons of 12 for 1/2d. 


AN LAY O) he 


THE IDEAL TOBACCO 





A CIGARETTE AS GOOD AS BARNEYS TOBACCO 
Barneys cigarettes have a distinctive flavour and aroma that 
come from matured Virginia leaf, carefully blended. The smoker 
of keen appreciation will find them very good : 10 for 6d, 20 for 1; [ne 





(245) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. © 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 327 


By ZENO 

{A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
“* Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first ro on Tuesday. No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be ‘on the form 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 




























































































1 2 |3 {4 5 ‘new: PP 
waa 12 13 14 
ae | 
a | 17 18 19 
20 21 22 

23 24 | 25 = 
26 27 28 
29 30 {31 | | 32 
r ae 2a 

ACROSS 2. A cook should be able to 


and 14. A very seasonable become this kind of a 
cloth. writer. 


Loa! 


10. The kind of a race you 3. “And feed on... which 
would find at an historical are old age’s alms.” 
starting-post. 4. rev. A bad way to be at rest. 

“3 No ibs dovice would not be oe ee ae ey, 
used by betters on 10’s clue. 6 a Mohammedans. 

16. The mug to give an old man. - There are things known 

17. See 32 across. about this poisonous plant. 

18. One place to go to satisfy 33. 7. Bungles. 

19. See 23. 8. A dry ale (anag.). 

20. “‘ Eye of newt, and... of 9, What to use if there is an 
frog. accident to the row-boat ? 


21. por geo lnaaaata 11. If it’s unavailing why not 


22. Connected with a mouse and get a shoemaker ! ; 
cricket. 12. Medicinal plant found in 
23. with 19. Astaggering appara- China, Nepaul, Canada. 
tus ? 13. Heroic top-boot ? 
24. rev. 3 Delightful task! to 17. rev. Consumed. 
. . the tender thought.” 27. with 31. Furze 
25. rev. Piece of bargaining done 28. Sandiee sie: i 
at the card-table ? - 


26. Suitable hero for a wrestler, 30 My first is ee in I 
27. “I’m... of conjectures— ee ee a 
thin unmet ond em,” 31. rev. See 27 down. 


29. rev. It’s as wellthe character, 32. My first is unchecked in 33; 


who has a parasitic quality my second in 26. 
of getting something, is SOLUTION TO 
porous. CROSSWORD No. 326 

32. and 17 across. Often ‘seen 
on low figures. 

33. rev. “Where there ain’t no 
Ten Commandments, and a 
man can raise a . 

34 rev. Gnawing. 


DOWN 


> 
1. Excellent examples if you G| RJA 
have to caress birds. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 326 in N. E. F. Corbett, 
Orchard Cottage, Fetcham, Leatherhead. 
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WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable, 
EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS.: WED., SAT., 2.30. 


Eugene O'Neill's MARCO MILLIONS. 


“THIS STRANGELY BE. = TIFUL PLAY IS MOST BEAUTIFULLY 
PRESENTED.”"—Evening New 
“* BRILLIANTLY EFFECTIV E.’—Daily Telegraph. 
GRIFFITH JONES, CATHERINE LACEY, 
GEORGE HOWE, STEPHEN MURRAY. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
—£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 ; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercie and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the World. are purchased or sent for 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 


ascertained on eg tion. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 1136) 


Venturers’ Corner 


Those who are cynical about the prospects of disarmament 
and correspondingly impressed by the investment and 
speculative merits of armament shares might examine with 
advantage the latest accounts of the Fairey Aviation Company, 
Not merely has the net profit jumped from £162,678 to 
£260,125, but the board, which has handled the company’s 
finances on conservative lines, has increased the dividend 
only from 12} to 15 per cent. tax free, appropriating £99,601, 
against £35,000, to reserves. Thus, the 15 per cent. dividend 
is being paid out of available earnings (tax free) of nearly 
26 per cent. Following the issue of the accounts the 10s, 
shares have scarcely moved from 27s. 6d. at which the yield, 
on a gross basis, is over 74 per cent., while the earnings 
yield is over 13 per cent. 

This seems to me to be quite a satisfactory return for 
the equity of a progressive company with a sound balance- 
sheet and a larger volume of work in prospect. In recent 
years a programme of works development has kept earnings 
down, but it is evident that this policy of expansion, plus 
the benefits of intensive research, is now beginning to bear 
fruit. Not merely have profits risen by roughly 65 per cent. 
during the year ended September 30th but work in pro- 
gress has almost trebled at £571,181, against £220,000. It 
seems a safe guess, therefore, that earnings will show a 
further considerable rise during the current financial year. 
There should be scope for an improvement in the price of 
the shares which, meantime, pay handsomely for = keep. 

USTOS, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


IMPROVING RUBBER FIGURES 
TuHOsE rubber shareholders and directors who feel that the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee was gambling 
when it decided upon an increase in quotas on January Ist 
must admit that so far the figures suggest that the gamble 
is succeeding. United States rubber consumption for Novem- 
ber, at 46,048 tons, was nearly 6,000 tons higher than the 
October figure and about 3,000 tons above market expecta- 
tions. It was the best figure since May. Messrs. Symington 
and Wilson’s estimate of world stocks outside the regulated 
area at the end of November was. 489,828 tons, nearly 27,000 
tons lower than in October, and since one looks for’ low 
shipments and good American consumption again this month, 
it seems that we may end the year with world stocks of about 
470,000 tons. This would be about 30,000 tons less than at 
one time seemed probable, though stocks would still amount 
to about five and a half months’ supply and be more than 
adequate to moderate the tempo of price recovery. 
* * * *x 


BOOKER AND MCCONNELL 

Booker Brothers and McConnell have succeeded in earning 
a high rate of profit notwithstanding the difficult conditions 
in the sugar-producing industry. Since their main business 
is in Demerara and is affected by the International Sugar 
Agreement, Sir Alfred P. Sherlock, the chairman, warned 
shareholders at the meeting that they could look for little, if 
any, increase in business and that the estates subsidiary would 
net do so well this year. In spite of these adverse influences 
he anticipates a repetition of the past year’s good figures unless 
anything unforeseen happens. 

. * x * 
AMALGAMATED BANKET AREAS 

Amalgamated Banket areas, one of those gold mining ventures 
which has recently conducted a vigorous development pro- 
gramme in the West African goldfield, is to raise additional 
capital. It is proposed to increase the authorised capital to 
£2,300,000 by creating 2,200,000 additional §s. ordinary shares 
and to offer 1,400,000 of these shares to existing shareholders 
at the attractive price of 7s. per share. These shares are offered 
as rights in the proportion of one new share for each § held. 
In addition, the groups associated with the company are to 
take about 750,000 shares in satisfaction of a loan for £250,000 
plus accrued interest, leaving about 50,000 of the new shares 
unissued. 

The company has already declared a dividend of 5 per cent. 
for the year ended March 31st, as in the previous year. It 
now shows profits of £79,539, against £71,440, and the 
directors state that only a small portion of the vast area held 
has been exploited, and that the results so far exceed expecta 
tions, 

(Continued on page iii) 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 1138) 


LEYLAND Motors Profits RIsE 

Preliminary profit figures issued by Leyland Motors show 
that this company was among those manufacturers of com- 
mercial vehicles which have not suffered from decline in 
demand. One may surmise that Government contracts have 
provided part of the useful addition to the annual prcfit. 
Net profits for the year ended September 30th amounted to 
£643,261 compared with £631,598 in the previous year. The 
ordinary dividend is maintained at z5 per cent., while the 
reserve allocation is reduced from £150,000 to £100,000. 
Increased taxation demands doubtless bridge part of the gap 
suggested by these figures, but even so it would be surprising 
if the company has not set aside or carried forward an increased 
sum, The results appear to justify the chairman’s hopeful 
forecast of last January, but the market was apparently hoping 
for something still better and the £r ordinary shares fell §s. 
on the announcement to £4 6s. 3d. Jj. D. M. 
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THE OLD PATHS: A Poem Rev. F. Keeling Scott 
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EXCHANGE YOUR BOOK TOKENS 
AT ONE OF 


ALFRED WILSON’S BOOKSHOPS 





THE CITY - 
7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE Where you will find 

ECGs 

acti EXCELLENT STOCKS 

1 aces INTELLIGENT SERVICE 

diliaienis and the opportunity to 

155 VICTORIA STREET . so « « «  SROWSE 
S.W.1 














PAIN RELIEVING OINTMENT 





Used in the Royal National Hospital 
for Rheumatic Diseases, BATH 


The effectiveness of KI-UMA Pain-relieving Ointment is 
nowhere more recognised than at BATH-——World-famed centre 
for the treatment of all RHEUMATIC complaints. During 
10 years’ Professional experience, cases of Rheumatism, 
Fibrositis, Neuritis, Sciatica, Lumbago, etc., have quickly 
responded to its soothing influence. 14d. stamp brings Treat- 
ment details and sample for personal trial. 


\KI-UMA, LTD., 42 CIRCUS PLACE, BATH / 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ai pie dea <a naa £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve es <6 ton rae aa £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed veriods received. 





























WEST INDIES 
PANAMA CANAL 


PERU - CHILE 


ORBITA 21 JAN. 
ORDUNA 16 FEB. 


19,000 miles — 71/73 days 
Ship as hotel. 





THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 


Goree, Water Street, Liverpool, 3, or Tourist agents. | 





























THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 





Established 1880. LIMITED (Incorporated in Japan.) 
Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - » 137,150,000 








Head Office - YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES AT 





Alexandria Hamburg Nagasaki Semarang 
Bangkok Hankow Nagoya Shanghai 
Batavia Harbin , New York Singapore 
Berlin Hong-Kong Osaka Sourabaya 
Bombay Honolulu Otaru Sydney 
Calcutta Hsinking Paris Tientsin 
Canton Karachi Peking Tok Z 
Che-foo Kobe ates nee 
(Shantung) London a Tokyo ; 
Dairen Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro (Marunouchi) 
Fengtien Manila San Francisco Tsingtao 
(Mukden) Moji Seattle Yingkow 


> Be etcaTe E.C2 H. KANO, London Manager. 











To men in the fifties 


and sixties 


It is not generally realised that 
for an annual premium of 
£47:12:6 (reducible by Income- 
tax relief) a man aged 55 next 
birthday can effect a Whole 
Life Assurance of £1,000 with right to share 
in the Surplus under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
Full particulars will be sent on application 


London (City) Office - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
Founded in 1837. Funds exceed £25,000,600. 
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World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. | 


ROVAL BANK OF SCOTLAND | 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. } 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
251 Branches throughout Scotland, i} 
LONDON OFFICES 
City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 


Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond Street, W. 1 i} 


TOTAL ASSETS £85,935,830 




















Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the Landon Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters), Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
rohose announcements exceed 9 lines. oer discounts : 

24%, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% 26 ; and10% 

for <2. Instructions should reach THE "SPECTATOR 
‘Office. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


REAKFAST-TIME and breakfast do not always 
coincide in very poor homes in East London. 
Please help us to give §2,000 hungry children a good 
free breakfast this winter. They cost us 3d. each. 
£1 pays for 80. R.S.V.P., to Rev. Percy Ineson, 








Superintendent, East END Mission, Centra! Hall, 
2 Bromley Street, Commercia! Road, Stepney. E. 1. 
ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 


moderate. Consultations free.-—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St.. W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 


OUND passed TOM LONG: Between each puff 
A quiet murmur “ That’s the stuff ! 











LECTURES 
OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 





) Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. --Sunday, 
January Ist, at II a.m., John  Langdon-Davies: 
“Prospects for Reason in 1939.” Admission free. 
Visitors welcome. 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 








UEEN’S 


Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 

Seven Months’ Course. 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 





ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional we Politicians or Business men. 
NDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable esanon af a for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151). 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


—D* DOLGELLEY, 
Recognised Endowed Schoo! for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 








ees SCHOOL, 
ORTH WALES. 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 


E 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





FACES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public schoo! 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art. 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 





I OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, NEAR 
4 ABERGELE, NORTH WATT 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. SAvers, M. A.  Cantab. 

Chairman: Sir Ronald Macreay, G.C.M.G. 

Examinations for Junior, Senior, and Music Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the nominal value from £40— 
£80 per annum from four to six years, will be held in 
March, 1939. Candidates must be under 15 on 
January 31st, 1939. Exhibitions may also be available 
for girls of ability who do not reach scholarship standard. 
Normal inclusive fee £144 per annum.—For further 
particulars apply to the HEADMI<TRESS. 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 
prmneser HOME SCHOOL, GOUDHURST, 
Kent. Co-education 3 to 12 years. Food reform 
diet. Sunbathing. Riding.—Miss M. B. Rei. 
: ie te FROEBEL PREPARATORY AND NURSERY 
CHOOL, Colet Gardens, W. 14. Sound modern 
education for boys and girls from 2-14 years old. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
sORK.. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL: 
Boarding School for boys, under management of a 
Committee of the Society of Friends. Entrance 
Scholarship examination in March. Apply before 
February 20th to HEADMASTER. 











BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 
. 








VAPEX 


Cold germs are everywhere. There- 
fore carry Vapex with you 
everywhere. Just a drop on the 
handkerchief so that you can breathe 
the antiseptic vapour frequently 
during the day. At destroys the 
germs which would otherwise 
lodge in the nose and throat. 


If you already have a cold, Vapex 
goes direct to the root of the 
troubie to give speedy relief, and 
a quick return to health. 


From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 














‘THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 




















EDUCATIONAL 


DAVIES’S 
Preparation for the F.O., Home Civil, &c. 
INTENSIVE FRENCH “al GERMAN COURSES. 


Als 
SECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING. 
Special six months’ course for Graduates 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIM nT 











Re eS ee COACHING. 


If a speedy pass in this, or any other examination, 
is essential to your boy’s future, we can obtain it for 
him more surely, —_ ort at less expense than most. 

TEN YEARS’ RESULTS: 99% SUCCESSES. 

ONE FEE COVERS ALL TUITION COSTS 

UNTIL_A PASS IS SECURED. 

Matriculation Fee: 15-50 guineas, accordi ng 
standard already attained. No extras. 

Parents can budget with certainty for their boy’s 
successful education. Compare the maximum fee 
above with the equivalent of two years’ school fees. 
Students may commence studies at any time. Boarding 
accommodation at reasonable rates. 

Prospectus from: ‘THE DrrRECTOR OF COACHING, 
““Wyncott CoLLeGe” (established 60 years), 154 
Brigstock Road, Thornton Heath, Croydon. 


to 








CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 

Brilliant Double Feature Progra mme' 
DANIELLE DARRIEUX in “ a (A). 
Also PAULA WESSELY and ANTON WALBROOK 

in ‘“* Maskerade ” (A). 


ERKELEY, Berkeley St. May 8505. wna 
: FRESNAY in “ Alerte en Mediterranée ” 
Also DANIELLE DARRIEUX in “ Mayerling” tay: 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 
EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 


Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INstITUTS (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 




















ITERARY Typewrtg.,Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.,MSS. 
ts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N 
McFarRLaneE(C), TheStudy,o6MarinePde. »Leigh-on- ~Sea. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MAanacGkr, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








HH‘? you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
a4 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 

uesday of each week. Discounts :—24}% for 6 inser- 
tions; 5% for 13: 73% for 26: and 10% for 52. 





FOR SALE 


OTTAGE SUITABLE for CONVERSION near 
small village, immune from development, on 

edge of Berkshire downs. 5 bed, 3 reception. Water, 
electricity, &c., installed. io e garden. South aspect. 
Station and river 3 miles. -course I mile. London 

49 aes 
FREEHOLD £995 or near offer. 
Write Box M. 22, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES ODiAINABLE »for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ger ly CLUBLTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.), 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

Illustrated Guide from R, LusH, Manager. 


water, 
R.A.C, 





q DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.: “Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES 


Ask for Dewan List (3d. post — of 180 INNS 
HOTELS. mana the 
PEOPLES’ RLFRESH. NT” HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.R. H. A., LID. Sf. GEORGE’S House, 193 REGENT 
SnaeT, W.1. 


in English Country. 








4 ALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER, first-class 
\) guest house. Tel.: Rottingdean 9552. 





~~ OUTHSEA.—SOLENT priv. Hotel, South Parade, 
facing sea, fascinating views ships. ”—Brochure. 


beer Madge CLUB LTD., 21 St. George’s Sq.,'S.W.1 
—Room and breakfast 5s. +» one night only ss. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON- pan ee ge 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—-HAVEN 
ae Surrey). SUREORD BRIDGE 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 


BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 


EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE —aa HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HUNSTANTON—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
EGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
Big” be SERVICES, 

8-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). peg F VIE 
YAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—ST. ATION 1 HOTEE, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 

PORTREE (Isle of Skve).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—PerwIck Bay & LINKS. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). — BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. —GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall). —TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI 1 leas 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTL. 

SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL EOUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore... 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA fad is a a —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 


: —ROSLYN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL, 








Printed in Great Britain by W. 
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Srearcut anp Sons, Ltp., 
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